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HE DIRECTORS of the METRO- 

POLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY having 

just received from the Commissioners of Sewers the notifi- 
cation— 

“That the Court regards with satisfaction the efforts made 
by the Sewage Manure Company to distribute the sewage 
watef as manure, and thereby remove from the Thames, 
where it is noxious matter, which spread over the land is 
found to be most beneficial and fertilizing.” 

“The Court will afford to the Company every facility and 
éncouragement consistent with the important interests con- 
fided to the care of the Commission.” 

The Commissioners having, in accordance with this decla- 
ration, adopted some arrangements which enables this Com- 
pany, with very great advantage, to proceed with additional 
Works, the Directors are about immediately to EXTEND 
THE SPHERE OF THEIR OPERATIONS, and are ready 
to receive Applications for Shares. Full information as to 
the Working of the Company, the Half-Yearly Reports, and 
Estimates of profits, may be had, post free, or on personal 
application to the Secretary. 

By Order of the Board, 
58, Pall Mall, London. A. GREIG, Secretary. 








Periodicals. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


and HISTORICAL REVIEW for APRIL, contains: 
Unpublished Letters of Archbishop Laud, communicated by 
John Bruce, Esq. ; the intended Piracy ot Sir Walter Raleigh 
by James Spedding, Esq.; Sir Philip Sidney and his Works, 
by J. P. Collier, Esq.; Coins of Caractacus, by the Rev. 
Beale Poste ; Christian Iconography (the Holy Trinity) by 
J. G. Waller, Esq.; Facts for a new Biographia Britannica, 
by Peter Cunningham, Esq.; Autobiography of Adam 
Oehlenschlager ; Prisons and Prison Discipline; M. Guizot 
and International Copyright; Ancient Yew at Arngomery 
(with an Engraving), by Edward Jesse, Esq.; Reviews of 
Southey’s Life and Correspondence, Guizot’s English Re- 
volution of 1640—1688, Christmas’s Cradle of the Twin 
Giants ; Mrs. Houston’s Hesperos, Collins’s Antonina, &c. 
NoTes OF THE MontH: Report of Commissioners on the 
British Museum, Mr. Linnecar’s Autographs, &c. With 
Reports of the Society of Antiquaries and several other 
Archeological Societies ; Historical Chronicle ; and Obituary, 
including Memoirs of Lord Godolphin, Sir William Allan, 
J. T. Treffry, Esq., Rev. Dr. Dakins, Rev. H. G. Watkins, 
W. R. Clanny, M.D., Wm. Westall, Esq. &c. Embellished 
with the Second Plate of Hoefnagle’s View of Windsor 
Castle, and various Engravings on Wood. Price 2s. 6d. 

London: J. B. Nicmoxs and Son, 25, Parliament-street. 





New Publications. 


This day is published, price 1s., 


TPHE ART of LANDSCAPE PAINT- 

ING in WATER COLOURS. By THOMAS ROW- 
BOTHAM, Professor of Drawing to the Royal Naval School, 
and THOMAS L. ROWBOTHAM, Jun., Member of the New 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, Pall Mall. 


London: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place. 





This day is published, in foolscap 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


HE MAN OF GOD.—A Manual for 


Young Men contemplating the Christian Ministry. 
By JOHN TYNDALE, Oxford. 


In a few days, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE CRISIS OF BEING.—Six Lectures 
to Young Men on Religious Decision. By Rey. T. THOMAS, 
Stockwell. 


Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, price Is., the Twelfth Edition of 


TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. 


By the Author of “Old Jolliffe,” and Sequel to Ditto. 


Also, price 1s, 6d., the Fourth Edition of 
ONLY. A New Tale, by the same Author. 


EL YDAIOUR. <A Book on Eastern 
Travel. By C. PEMBERTON HODGSON, Esq. Price 6s, 


The THREE BEARS, an HOUR at 
BEARWOOD, and the GREAT BEAR’S STORY. A Series 
of Tales in Verse, and Illustrated for Children. Price 2s. 
each, plain; and 3s. coloured. 


.. W. N, Waicut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 





Just published, price 1s. 6d., in faney-coloured boards, 
HAMBERS’S PAPERS FOR THE 
PEOPLE. Volume I. 
CONTENTS. 


1. The Bonaparte Family.—2. The Sepulchres of Etruria. | 


—3. Valérie Duclos: some Leaves from the Journal of a 
French Physician.—4. Education of the Citizen.—5. 
Myth.—6. The Sunken Rock: a Tale of the Mediterranean. 
—7. Popular Cultivation of Music.—8. Ebenezer Elliott. 

W. and R. CuamsBers, Edinburgh. D. Caamsens, Glasgow. 
Wo. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, London. J. M‘GLASHAN, 
Dublin, and all Booksellers. 

OPULAR LIBRARY—NEW 

; VOLUMES. Price ls. each; or in cloth gilt, ls. 6d. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE. 


TYPEE;; or, a Residence in the Marquesas 
Islands, 
OMOO; or, Adventures in the South Seas. 
Also, in this Series, 

1. OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
2. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. By. R. M. EMERSON. 

3. MAHOMET (LIFE OF.) By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

London: Georce Routience & Co., Soho-square ; and all 
Booksellers, Newsvenders, and Railway Stations. 





BLUNT’S REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
In a pecket volume, neatly printed, bound in cloth, 


A SKETCH of the REFORMATION 

in ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. The llth edition, cor- 
rected, forming part of the Family Library. 

The Reformation is one of the most remarkable events in 
our history, whether considered in relation to po'itics or 
religion ; for its influence was most powerful upon both. 
The reading, profession, and taste of the author have led 
him to regard it in the latter rather than in the former 
light; and therefore, brief as the sketch is, it will not be 
found of the nature of an abridgment of larger histories, but 
acontinuous though succinct account of its rise, progress, 
and consummation, chiefly considered as a great revolution 
of the Church of England. 

London : Witui1aM Teac & Co., 85, Queen-street, 7 doors 

from Cheapside. 





Just published, in two thick vols. §vo., bound in cloth, 
price l/. 1s., a new edition of 

ENGELIIT GNOMON NOVI TES- 

TAMENTI, in quo ex nativa vi simplicitas, profun- 

ditas, concinnitas, salubritas sensuum czlestium indicatur. 

The above admirable work is universally allowed to be the 

most compact, clear, and sound, in every way the best com- 
mentary on the Greek Testament. 

The following are among the numerous eulogies on 
Bengel’s labours. 

**1 never quote this excellent writer without admiring the 
abilities which have exalted him so much above all his pre- 
decessors in the critical knowledge of the New Testament.” 
—Michaelis. . 

“ Bengel’s invaluable work—a work which manifests 
the most intimate and profoundest knowledge of Scripture, 
and which, if we examine it with care, will often be found 
to condense more matter into a line than can be extracted 
from pages of other writers.”— Archdeacon Hare. 


London: Davip Nutt, 270, Strand (removed from 
Fleet-street.) 





In one thick vol., the Tenth Edition, much enlarged, 
price 16s. 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 


i a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, 
and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Collec- 
tion of approved Prescriptions, Management of Children, 
Doses of Medicine, &c. Forming a comprehensive Medical 
Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids, in the absence 
of their Medical Adviser. By J. T. GRAHAM, M. D. 

“Tt is evidently the result of great professional talent, ex- 
perience, and judgment; the Author everywhere appears 
conscientious and candid. One subject is prominently 
evident—a sincere desire to benefit his suffering fellow- 
creatures. To recommend a work like the present to our 
readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for their wel- 
fare.” —Literary Journal, February, 1843. 

“Tt is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”— 
London Weekly Review. 


Srmapxin and Co., Paternoster-row; Hatrcnmarps, 187, 
Piccadilly; and Tece and Son, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


- -_— ential 
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| This day is published, 
HE LAW and PRACTICE of 
} BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES and FREEHOLD 
| LAND SOCIETIES. With all the Cases decided to this time, 
| Precedents of Sales and Mortgages, the Statutes, and a 
copious Index. By JOHN THOMPSON, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 7s. 6d. boards; 8s. cloth; 9s. 6d. half-bound ; 
10s. 6d. bound ; and 11s. interleaved. 


Published by Joun Crocxrorp, Law Times Office, London. 





Will be published the first week in April, price 1s. 6d. 


{LECTRIC:- TELEGRAPH MANI- 

_4 PULATION. By CHARLES V. WALKER, superin- 
tendant of Electric Telegraph to the South Eastern Railway 
Company, author of ‘ Electrotype Manipulation,” editor 
of the ** Transactions, &c. of the Electrical Society” of the 
‘Electrical Magazine,” &c. &c. Illustrated by numerous 
Diagrams of the Apparatus Drawings of Stations, Offices, 
Plans, Maps, Views, &c. 


London: Georce Knicut & Sons, Foster-lane, Cheapside ; 
sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations. 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
7 te-issue in Monthly Parts at 3s. 6d. 
Part XXXIII. of the above, completing Vol. III. is now 
ready. 
Vols. I. to III. price 12. 19s. 6d. each, cloth, boards, and 
cases for binding the Parts, price 1s. each, may also be had. 





Subscribers who may be desirous of completing their 
copies can do so at once (at the re-issue price), from the 
stock on hand of the Second Edition, either of Mrs. Sow- 
EREFY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth; or through any Bookseller. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION IN CROWN OCTAYO. 
April 1, Vol. 8, price 6s. cloth, 


‘{ACRED HISTORY AND 


kJ BIOGRAPHY, from the Antediluvian Period to the 
Prophet Malachi. Edited and partly written by the Rev. F. 
A. COX, D.D., LL.D. 


Shortly, Vol. 9, 


HISTORY of GREEK LITERATURE. 
By the Hon. Sir T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L.; the Right Rev. 
Cc. J. BLOMFIELD, D.D., Bishop of London; the Rev. J. B. 
OTTERY, MA.; the Rev. H. THOMPSON, M.A., and E. 
POCOCKE, Esq. 

Already published, 

Vol. 7. ARCHDEACON HALE’S HIS- 
TORY of the JEWS, price 2s. 6d. Vol. 6. SENIOR’S POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY, price 4s. Vol. 5 Dr. HINDS’ EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY, 6s. Vol.4. ARCHDEACON WHATELY’S 
RHETORIC, 3s. 6d. Vol. 3. ARCHDEACON WHATELY’S 
LOGIC, 3s. Vol. 2. Sir JOHN STODDART’S UNIVERSAL 
GRAMMAR, 5s. Vol. 1. COLERIDGE’S TREATISE ON 
METHOD, 2s. 

Joun J. Gutrrry and Co., London. 
Glasgow. 


R. Gatrrin and Co., 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE NOW ON SALE AT 
THOMAS KERSLAKE’S, 
3, PARK STREET, BRISTOL. 
.THE NET CASH PRICES :— 


NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, 
4 with numerous plates, complete, green cloth lettered, 
neat, 37. 3s.; Poli Synopsis, Lond., 1669, folio, five vols., 
good copy, in calf, 4/. 4s. ; Nash’s History of Worcestershire, 
many plates, folio, 2 vols., calf, 5/. 5s.; Cloquet’s Anatomical 
Plates, Paris, 1831, atlas folio, 5 vols, balf calf, neat, 
61. 16s.; Retrospective Review, 16 vols., both series, Com- 
plete in parts, uncut, 3/. 8s.; Robson’s British Herald, with 
a volume of plates, 4to., 3 vols., half calf gilt, 20. 18s. cost 
11/.; Chalmer’s Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols., half calf, 
neat, 61. 12s.; Smollet’s Works, Novels, &c., 8vo., 6 vols., 
calf gilt, neat, 1/. 1s. ; Telford's Menai and Conway Bridges, 
many plates, atlas folio, half calf, neat, 2¢. 12s., cost 7. 7s $ 
Florence Gallery, 200 fine plates, atlas folio, 4 vols., gilt, 
61. 6s.; Bentley’s Miscellany, 1837, &c., numerous plates by 
G. Cruikshank, and portraits, 8vo., 15 vols., half calf, gilt, 
31. 8s. A list of books, chiefly curious ones, with prices, for- 
warded to any part of the kingdom by a postage stamp. 
Libraries, Black Letter Books, old MSS., &c., tought for 
cash. , 2 : 
THOMAS KERSLAKE,»3, Parkestreet, Bristol. 
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LIST OF BOOKS 
JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 
4, OLD COMPTON-STREET, SOHO, 


LONDON. 








NGLO-SAXON.—A DELECTUS in | 


ANGLO-SAXON, intended as a First Class-book in 
the Language. By the Rev. W. BARNES, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Author of the Poems and Glossary in 
the Derset Dialect. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

**To those who wish to possess a critical knowledge of their 
own native English, some acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon is 
indispensable; and we have never seen an introduction 
better calculated than the present to supply the wants of a 
beginner in a short space of time. The declensions and con- 
jugations are well stated, and illustrated by references to the 
Greek, Latin, French, and otherlanguages. A philosophical 
spirit pervades every part. The Delectus consists of short 
pieces on various subjects, with extracts from Anglo-Saxon 
History and the Saxon Chronicle. There is a good Glossary 
at the end.”—Athenceum, Oct. 20, 1849. 


ANGLO-SAXON.— GUIDE to the 
ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE: with Lessons in Verse and 
Prose, for the use of Learners. By E. J. VERNON, B.A., 
Oxon. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

*,* This will be found useful as a Second-Class Book, or to 
those well versed in other languages. 


ANGLO-SAXON.—A COMPENDIOUS 
ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the 
Rev. JOSEPH BOSWORTH, D.D., F.R.S., &c. In 8vo., 
closely printed in treble columns, cloth, 12s. This may be 
considered quite a new work from the Author’s former Dic- 
tionary ; it has been entirely remodelled and enlarged, bring- 
ing it down to the present state of Anglo-Saxon literature, 
both at home and abroad. 


HOLBEIN’'S DANCE of DEATH, with 


an Historical and Literary Introduction by an Antiquary. 
Square post 8vo. with 54 Engravings, being the most accu- 
rate copies ever executed of these gems of art, and a Frontis- 
piece of an Ancient Bedstead at Aix-la-Chapelle, with a 
Dance of Death carved on it, engraved by Fairholt, cloth, 9s. 

“*The designs are executed with a spirit and fidelity quite 
extraordinary. They are indeed most truthful.””—Atheneum. 


‘ rT na 

ENGLISH SURNAMES; an Essay on 
Family Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and Hu- 
morous. By MARK ANTONY LOWER, M.A. Third edi- 
tion, enlarged, 2 Vols. post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

*.* This new and much improved edition, besides a gveat 
enlargement of the chapters contained in the previous edi- 
tions, comprises several that are entirely new, together with 
Notes on Scottish, Irish, and Norman Surnames. The “ Addi- 
tional Prolusions,” besides the articles on Rebuses, Allusive 
Arms, and the Roll of Battel Abbey, contain Dissertations 
on Inn Signs, and Remarks on Christian Names; with a 
copious Index of many thousand names. These features 
and “English Surnames” rather a new work than a new 

ition. 


THE CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY, 
with Illustrations from Old English Writers. By MARK 
ANTONY LOWER. With Illuminated Title-page, and nu- 
mie from Designs by the Author. 8vo. 
cloth, 14s. 


HERALDS’ VISITATIONS. An Index’ 
to all the Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations 
and other Genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. By G. 
SIMS, of the Manuscript Department, 8vo. closely printed in 
double columns, cloth, 15s. ‘ 

*,* An indispensable book to those engaged ingenealogical 
or topographical pursuits, affording a ready clue to the pedi- 
grees and arms of above 30,000 of the gentry of England, 
their residences, &c. (distinguishing the different families of 
the Same name in every county), as recorded by the Heralds 
in their Visitations, with Indexes to other genealogical MSS. 
in the British Museum. It has been the work of immense 
labour. No public Library ought to be without it. 


GUIDE to ARCHZOLOGY—An 
Archeological Index to Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, 
Romano-British and Anglo-Saxon Periods. By JOHN 
YONGE AKERMAN, Fellow and Secretary to the Society of 
Antiquaries. _1 vol. 8vo, illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings, comprising upwards of 500 objects, 15s. cloth. : 

One of the first wants of an incipient antiquary is the 
facility of comparison, and here it is furnished him at one 
glance. The plates, indeed, form the most valuable part of 
the book, both by their number and the judicious selection of 
pnd = . wept ruc contain, It is a book which 

D ount, safely and warmly recommend to all 
who are interested in the antiquities of their native land.”— 


oT ve. 
of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well con- 
densed from such varied and voluminous eouregs—cammot 
fail to be generally acceptable.” —Art-Union. 


COINS.—An Introduction to the Study of 
Ancient and Modern Coins. By J. Y. AKERMAN. Feap. 


8vo. with numerous wood engravings, from the ori 
coins, 6s. 6d. is wi — 


COINS of the ROMANS relating to 
BRITAIN, described and illustrated. By J. Y. AKER- 


MAN, F.8.A. Second edition, 8yo, t] i 
plates and woodcuts, 10s, 6d. cloth, ey es ae 








SHAKSPERE.—A new Life of Shakspere, 
including many particulars respecting the Poet and his 
fimily, never before published. By J. 0. HALLIW ELL, 
F.R.S., &c. One handsome vol. 8vo. illustrated with 76 
engravings on wood, from drawings by Fairholt, 15s. eloth. 

THE NURSERY RHYMES of ENG- 
LAND, collected chiefly from Oral Tradition. Edited by 
J.0. HALLIWELL. Fourth edition, 12me. with 38 designs 
by W. B. Scott. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


POPULAR RHYMES and NURSERY 
TALES, with Historical Elucidations; a sequel to “The 
Nursery Rhymes of England,” Edited by J. 0, HALLI- 
WELL. Royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


PLAYING CARDS.—FACTS and 
SPECULATIONS on the ORIGIN and HISTORY of PLAY- 
ING CARDS. By WILLIAM ANDREW CHATTO, Author 
of “‘ Jackson’s History of Wood Engraving.” Thick 8vo. with 
numerous engravings from copper, stone and wood, both 
plain and coloured, cloth, 1/7. 1s. 


ESSAYS on Subjects connected with the 
LITERATURE, POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, and HIS. 
TORY of ENGLAND in the MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT. Two handsome vols. post 8yo. elegantly printed, 
eloth, 16s. 


AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 


_4 SOCIETY.--This Society is about to proceed imme- 
diately to complete registration and the commencement of 


business. 
PROSPECTUS. 

The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY is esta- 
tlished for the Assurance of Property; its object being, by 
the application of the principle of Assurance, to secure to all 
terminable and uncertain interests in Property whatsoever, 
a value equivalent to, or even greater than, freehold, so that 
they shall be equally available for the purposes of sa/e or of 
mortgage. 

It also purposes ultimately to embrace the Assurance of 
Titles that are good holding titles but not marketable titles, so as 
to make them marketable. 

Likewise, the Management of Trusts. 

But it will commence with the Assurance of Property 
alone; the other two branches will not be brought into 
operation without the consent of the Shareholders, given at 
a special meeting called for the purpose, 

The following are the branches of business :— 

1, Assurance of Leaseholds. 

At present the purchaser of a leasehold loses both his 
purchase-money and his house or estate at the expiration 
of hislease. In the market, it is slow of sale, and always 
commands less than its real value, and it is very difficult 
to procure a mortgage uponit. So, persons who take pro- 
perty on repairing leascs seldom provide a fund for the 
repairs required on quitting, and are often involved in ruin 
by the demand. 

The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY is de- 
signed to provide a remedy for this. On payment of a small 
annual premium, the Society will secure to the leaseholder 
the repayment of his capital at the expiration of his lease, 
or the sum required for repairs. Combined with such a 
policy of insurance, a leasehold will be as marketable and 
as mortgageable as any freehold, or even more s0, for its 
value will be certain under any circumstances. To illustrate 
the working of this, it may be stated that, to assure the re- 
payment of a purchase-money of 2,0007. at the expiration of 
a lease of ninety-four years, the annual premium to be paid 
will be only 37. 8s. 6d. 

1. Assurance of Copyholds. 

Copyholders are frequently seriously embarrassed by the 
payment of fines, heriots, and admissions on deaths and 
renewals, The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
will insure the sums necessary to meet these. 


3. Assurance of Lifeholds. 

All property held on lives it will assure in like manner, so 
that, on the dropping of the life, the sum required for 
renewal, or the value of the property lost, will be paid to 
the Assurer. 

4. ASSURANCE AGAINST ANY CONTINGENCY. 

Property or life may be assured against any other con- 
tingency capable of being estimaied, for the security of 
individuals and families. 

The Society will commence with the above branches of 
business alone : but, as soon as it shall be deemed desirable, 
and the Shareholders at a special general meeting agree to 
do so, it will proceed to 

5. The Assurance of Titles. 

It is estimated that there are many millions’ worth of 
property in the United Kingdom unmarketable by reason of 
some technical defects in title,and which yet have good 
holding titles. These may all be made marketable and more 
valuable than other properties, by means of an Assurance of 
Title, which may be effected with great benefit to the com- 
munity and with large profits to the Society. 

6. The Management of Trusts. 

The experience of every Lawyer, and almost of every in- 
dividual, must have shown him the difficulty which is 
experienced in finding responsible Trustees and Executors, 
and everywhere are to be seen families ruined and creditors 
losing their debts through the defaults or dishonesty of 
Trustees, besides the responsibilities and risk that attach to 
the office making men daily more reluctant to undertake it. 
It is believed that the difficulty may be completely met by a 
respectable and responsible Society undertaking the manage- 
ment of Trusts, being paid by a small per-centage on the 
fund, as are the Official Assignees in Bankruptcy, and that 
thousands would more gladly commit their properties to the 
care of such a Society than to individuals of whose responsi- 
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bility they cannot be assured. The moneys of the Trust 
funds to be invested in Government Securities. 
The Collection and Guarantee of Rents. 

This is to provide for Landlords a more secure and satis- 
factory mode of collecting their rents than by the present 
machinery of House and Estate Agents, and to accompany it 
with a guarantee for the amount in the nature of an insurance. 

Such are the purposes of the Law PRopERTY ASSURANCE 
Society. 

Although the application of the principle is novel, there is 
about it nothing speculative or uncertain. Its calculations 
can be made with the most minute accuracy, and its profits 


are certain. 
Division of Profits. 

Of those profits four-fifths, or eighty per cent., will be divi- 
ded among the policy-holders on the participating scale ; 
so that, on the expiration of his lease or lifehold, the party 
assured will not only receive back his purchase-money, but 
a good deal more, in the form of bonuses arising out of the 
division of profits. 

Agents 
will be appointed in every district of the Country to conduct 
the general business of the Society; but every respectable 
Attorney may transact his business directly with the Society, 
aud will be entitled to the same commission, viz., 10 per cent. 
on the first year’s premium, and 5 per cent. on all subsequent 
ones. 

To increase the responsibility of the Agents, they will be 
required to take an interest in the Society by holding at least 
en shares, and insuring either their lives or property to the 
amount of 200/. at least. 

To reduce to the lowest amount the capital required, until 
the income justifies a larger expenditure, it is proposed to 
commence business in as inexpensive manner as possible, 
with the smallest possible establishment, the Directors not 
to exceed seven in number, and neither the Manager, the 
Directors, nor the Secretary to receive any payment or 
salary until the income of the Society is sufficient to meet 
its expenses. 

And, as the best guarantee for good faith, the Law Tres, 
with which the plan of the Society has originated, and by 
which it is established, undertakes, at its own charge, all the 
preliminary expenses, to be repaid only when the Society is 
actually in operation, and has funds for the purpose. So 
that persons taking shares in it are guaranteed that if, 
through any possible mischance, the Society should not pro- 
ceed to business, the deposits paid upon the shares they 
subscribe will be returned in full. Probably not more than 
10s. per share will be called for; and certainly not more 
than l/. in the whole, and not more than 10s. per share at 
one time, or at a less interval than three months. 


AppiicaTIons for SHarzEs in the usual form are to be 
addressed for the present to “THE PROMOTERS OF THE 
LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” at the Law 
Trwes OFFIcE, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 








HE INDUSTRIAL and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND DEPOSIT COMPANY. 
(Registered pursuant to Act 7 & 8 Vict., chap. 110.) 
Capital 100,0007., in 40,000 shares, of 2/. 10s, each. 
2, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Carter, Esq. Torrens M‘Cullagh, Esq.,M.P. 
William Collins, Esq. M.P. G. W. W. Mason, Esq. 
J. Dingwall Fordyce, Esq. Rey. J. B. Reade, M.A., F.R.S. 
John C. Kingston, Esq. George Selby, Esq. 
Rev. Charles Lowndes, M.A. | George Thompson, Esq., M.P. 
W. Bewicke Lynn, Esq. William Thomus Woods, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Edmund Jerningham, Esq. {| James Johnston, Esq. 
SOLICITOR. 
John Lagier Lamotte, Esq., 9, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-Inn. 


BANKERS. 
The London Joint-Stock Bank. 


CONSULTING SURGEON, 
J. R, Elmore, Esq., M.D., 27, Harley-street. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
Francis G. P. Neison, Esq., F.L.S. 


RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 
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THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS.* 


THE enterprises of Publishers constitute an important 
feature in the history of literature. Booksellers and 





of commerce, although the earliest mention of a “ public | books has been a corresponding increase of authors and 
dealer in books ” is of one PETER DE Btors, who lived | readers; it has been also characterized by a prolific 
about 1170. He was a distinguished scholar—the | growth of pseudo -authorship. 





craft in his day having been more remarkable for erudi- | True books—books that are books—are compara- 
| tion than it has been in some subsequent epochs of its | tively few; they are the pure gold of our literary cur- 
history. Booksellers then exercised their calling under | rency, which is represented by a prodigal distribution 
| the supervision and censorship of the Universities; and | of paper counterfeits. In 1827, a new system of « heap 
books themselves were then, moreover, rare and costly | publications commenced,—* Constable’s Miscellany,” 
| luxuries,—the prerogative of the privileged few; now | and the issues of the “ Sox iety for the Diffusion of Use- 


| . . . r ” . . . 
they have become the common property of mankind. | ful Knowledge,” taking the lead, which were followed 


During the middle ages, the booksellers were called | in 1832 by the “Penny Magazine,” “Chamber's 
| Stationarii at the Universities of Paris and Bologna; but | Journal,” “ The Family Library,” “ Penny Cyclopedia,” 
the first regularly matriculated bookseller was doubtless | &c., which last work cost something like 200,000/. in 
| Faustus, for he is said to have carried his books for | its production. It has been supposed that the annual 
| sale to the monasteries in France, and elsewhere. The | periodical issues of the British press at that time ex- 
| first bookseller, it is stated, who purchased MSS. for | ceeded the amount of printed sheets published through- 
| publication, and speculated in the enterprise, not pos- | out Europe, from the period of GurTEMBERG’s discovery 
| Sessing a press of his own, was Jonn Orro of Nurem- | to the year 1500. The weekly circulation of “ Punch” 
berg, who flourished in 1516. Caxton, the father of | alone is said to have been 300,000; and the gross 
| the English press, however, who lived 1471—1491, | amount of magazines and other periodicals sold on 
| and who had twenty-four presses in his office at West- | “ Magazine-day,” in Paternoster Row, monthly, has 
| minster Abbey, doubtless issued many new and original | been estimated at 500,000 copies. The annual re- 
| productions at his own risk, as well as older works, and | turns of periodical works alone are estimated at 
| the emanations of his own pen. | 300,000. 
| The history of the publishing business, from the in- | The “ Pictorial History of England,” which cost its 
vention of the “divine art” to the close of the seven- | publishers, CuarLes Kyicur & Co., 50,5001, was 
teenth century, is graced with a luminous train of | one of the liberal enterprises of the age, although in- 
illustrious names, as author-booksellers, whose literary | ferior to many other literary speculations; like the 
| attainments and critical acumen shed lustre alike on | Penny Cyclopedia, it was a great gift to the masses, 
| both the pursuits of author and publisher. | who were excluded from the benefits of more expensive 
From the days of Caxton to the accession of JamesI., | works. Publishers, even in the days of Pops, were the 
the press appears to have been to no inconsiderable extent | medium of liberal payments to authors, as Liytor’s 
devoted to the printing of classical works; this preference | munificent payment of 5,000/. for the translation of 
for the literary stores of antiquity, however, was not | Homer attests. REE’s great Cyclopedia was also 
restricted to the English press, it prevailed to a still | produced at the cost of 300,000/. Scorr received for 
greater degree among the printers of Germany, Italy, | his romances something like 100,000/., and Byron 
and France. The labours of the ALDusEs, the Srrep- | nearly 25,000/. for his various copyrights. Henry G. 
HENSES, and the PLANTINs were thus consecrated, till | Bomn’s great catalogue of 300,000 volumes, com- 
at the dawn, and during the era of the Reformation, the | prising the most superb and extensive literary stock in 
printing of the Sacred Scriptures, in a great measure, | existence, also exhibited the fruits of enterprise by 
| publishers to an immense extent. 








divided the attention of the printers. The celebrated | 


157, 158, 179, 180 | 
| 


; | tomed to deposit large quantities of books, for their 


names of WyNKIN DE WorDE, Pynson, WErR, Day, 
Dunrton, Lintot, Tonson, and BALLARD, with others, 
form a luminous train of illustrious bibliopoles, whose 
literary enterprises occupy a conspicuous feature in 
early literary history, for some of them contributed in 
no small degree to enrich numerically the estate of 
English literature. WyNkIN DE Worpg, the able 
associate and successor of CAxTon, having printed 
four hundred and eight distinct works, while Pynson, 
Day, and others issued more than half that number 
each. Between the years 1474 and 1600, it has been 
| estimated about 350 printers flourished in England and 
| Scotland, and that the products of their several presses 
amounted in the aggregate to 10,000 distinct produc- 
| tions. At the great fire of London, in 1666, the book- 
sellers of Paternoster Row sustained a serious loss—as 
| heavy a calamity to them as the destruction of the 
| Alexandrian Library was to the ancients. Dwelling in 


| such close proximity to St. Paul's, they were accus- 





| supposed greater safety, in the vaults of the Old 

| Cathedral; these, at the time of the fire, were valued 
by Evetyn at 200,000/. 

The number of new publications issued from 1800 to 





Publishers are the public purveyors of our literary ali- | 1827, exclusive of pamphlets, according to the London | 


ment. They sustain intermediate relations between the | 
public and authors, whose interests, next to their own, | 


it is their province to foster and defend. The book- | for the intervening period—1789 to 1666—it has 


business of modern times has assumed an importance | 
unknown to the days of its infancy, when the monks | 
monopolized the Cammercium librorum. 

The profession is said to have taken its rise, indeed, 
even in classic times, when an extensive traffic was 
carried on in MSS. by the Scribes and Copyists; and to | 
have flourished also during the Saxon era, many eminent 
names being on record of transcribers in the seventh | 
and eighth centuries. Books in their present form | 
were first invented, it is said, by Attalus, King of Per- | 
gamus, in 887. | 

The diffusive spread of knowledge, and the founding | 
of monasteries, gave increased importance to this branch 





_,” For this interesting paper, on a subject of which very 
little is known to the English public, but upon which we 
purpose to discourse at some length on an early opportunity, 
Wor og indebted to the Editor of the New York Literary 


Catalogue, was 19,860, or an average of 600 new works 
per annum: in the eleven previous years 4,096; and | 

‘ 
peen | 


supposed the annual issues of new books averaged 100. 
This estimate is exclusive of the legion of pamphlets, 


inferred from the fact of the 2,000 volumes,—consisting 
of 30,000 tracts issued between 1640 and 1660, which 
were presented to the British Museum by George the 
Third. 

The most potent auxiliary in the multiplication of 
books, since the discovery of “the divine art,” has un- 
doubtedly been the invention of the steam-press. By 
its economic process, the affluent resources of genius 
and the literary wealth of the world have been rendered 
universally accessible. To compute the benefits it has 


it will convey to all subsequent times, transcends all 
human calculation. The Press is like the caloric of 
nature—it overspreads and circulates throughout the 
whole social system. With this numerical increase of 


Among the more prominent publishers of costly 
embellished works, the names of JonN BoyDELL and 
Joun Nicuots take foremost rank ;—these worthies 
are said to have expended jointly the princely sum of 
350,000/. in the promotion of art. “ BoypEtt’s Shak- 
speare,” and “DuGpALe’s Monasticon Angelicanum,” 
were among their magnificent speculations,—the former, 
unfortunately, subjecting its publisher to a loss of 
100,0007. We might also refer to the superb work of 
PIsTOLEsI on the Vatican, and the numerous works of 
art that have been produced during the century, as 
evidences of the importance of the bibliographic craft. 
Boun and TeGG have each made large fortunes by 
buying up “remainders” of editions of works, the sales 
of which had begun to subside: so enormous are their 
respective collections that their wealth in books sur- 
passes, it is believed, even that of LoNGMANs. 

Loneman & Co. are the largest publishers in the 
world, taking into the account the enormous amount of 
capital they have constantly embarked in copyrights. 
Moore received from this establishment 3,000/. for his 
“Lalla Rookh,” and for several years 500/. per annum, 
on account of his “Irish Melodies.” They also pay 
600/. a year for ten years for Mr. MacauLAy’s History 
of England, volumes 1 and 2. 

sut it is needless to specify instances of this kind. 
They have in their employ about two hundred persons 
in their establishment; and some idea may be formed of 
the prodigious extent of their business, from the fact 
that a messenger is kept constantly occupied in con- 


| which are too numerous to compute, as may safely be | veying their letters to and from the post-office, at fre- 


quent intervals. Murray, BenTLEy, and CoLBURN, 
are styled the aristocratic publishers; they do not, as 
LoneMAn’s, sell other books as well as their own pub- 
lications,—these are, however, so numerous and impor- 
tant, that they may be said torank next to Loneman’s 
as to the magnitude of their pecuniary operations. 

The Messrs. CHAMBERS, of Edinburgh, are considered 
unrivalled for the extent and completeness of their 
establishment,—some five hundred persons being em- 
ployed in its several departments, of type-setting, 


. *.° ; . . . . . i | .* 
- | conferred upon the present, as well as the immunities | stereotyping, printing, and binding. It is impossible 


to ascertain the gross pecuniary amount of their opera- 
tions per annum. Some idea of their prodigious extent 
may be inferred from the fact that for one item—the 
paper used for their series of cheap tracts, they paid 
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25,7661.-—more than 125,000 dollars 


I 
the prodigal liberality of their business policy. 


establishment is eleven stories high; their presses throw | they are in the United States. 


off 150,000 whole sheets a day. It ROBERT 
CHAMBERS, we believe, who recently paid out from the 
business 20,000/. for a country seat, without sensibly 
affecting its funds. This reminds us of the fact that 
both Lonemans, Murray, Terao, and others, have 
not only amassed large fortunes, they also possess 
splendid town and country residences, and live in a 
style of great affluence. It is the boast of the CHAm- 


was 


BERS that they pay liberally for literary service, nor | 


have they ever been known to print a pirated edition of 
any work. These enterprising brothers have done 
more, perhaps, than any other two individuals of the 
age fot the promotion of sound and useful knowledge, 
and the cultivation of an improved standard of popular 
taste for reading, by their “‘ Edinburgh Journal” and 
other publications; and they have accomplished all 
without patronage, having on their first arrival in Edin- 
burgh, some twenty years ago, been obliged to vend 
small pamphlets about the streets for their support. 

The literary enterprises of the Continental publishers 
have received such interruption by the political excite- 
ments which have prevailed the past two years that we 
have not made any special inquiry as to their present 
condition. Even Dumas, like his no less fecund contem- 
porary, James, has well nigh ceased to write or indite; 
and Turers seems to prefer politics to his pen, although 
his “ History of the Consulate of Napoleon” produced 
him 500,000 francs, from his publisher, GossELIN. 
EUGENE Sovtre, LAMARTINE, ScRIBE, and 
others, have derived princely sums from their works. 
Scrisr, for example, received, it is said, in all, 
2,400,000 francs for his numerous dramatic produc- 
tions, and CHATEAUBRIAND 500,000 francs for his 
Memoirs, while Lamartine made his pen no less pro- 
lific of pecuniary results, although his improvidence 
Seems to have exhausted them all. Dipor, who is 
very rich, GALIGNANI and GossELIN, are among the 
most prominent of the publishers of Paris. There are 
others, however,—Baunpry, the republisher of the clas- 
sics bearing his name,—Masson, who issues mostly 
medical books,—BALLIERE, who has a honse also in 
London, the publisher of medical works; also Roret, 
Marraras, and Bacnenmr, who issue chiefly works 
of a scientific character. Dripor estimated that during 
the first eight months of the year 1840 the issues of 
the French press were 87,000 new works, 3,700 re- 
prints, and about 4,000 translations. 

BrockHavs’s establishment of Leipzic is, with the 
exception of CHAMBERs’s, the most important and com- 
plete of its kind in Europe. Its several departments 
are devoted to the paper-making, type-making, stereo- 
typing, printing, and binding; it has also apartments 
for the accommodation of a corps of editors—all in- 
cluded within the walls of the huge building. They 
have over 100 agents and correspondents in the various 
German States ; Loncmans, we believe, have, how- 
ever, nearly double that number. 

About 325 clerks and artisans are recularly engaged 
in this establishment; and the utmost recularit and 
system prevail throughout its multiform operations. 
Eight steam power and forty-two iron hand presses are 
there used, which print off 110,000 sheets of twenty- 
four pages per day; in addition to which, there are 
usually engaged about thirty-six artists and engravers 
on steel and wood, who likewise occupy rooms in the 
establishment. Brockuavs, like the Harpers, sell 








Sug, 





only their own publications. ‘I hey also issue a daily paper | 


—Deutsch Allgem. Zeitung. CGorra is the publisher 
of the works of ScurnER, GoErTnHe, and other classics; 
GOETHE received 30,000 crowns fur his copyright; 
and of ScH1tuEer’s works, over 80,000 copies had Cie 
sold some time since. 

Among the publishers of the United States, Messrs. 
Harper and Brorners of course take the preceden e; 
they may be indeed regarded as the most important 5 
to the numerical extent of their operations, of any in 
the world. Compared with Lonaman’s, however, their 
pecuniary disbursements for copyrights are, doubtless 
far inferior,—most of the works they re-publish being 
available to their purpose gratuitously. This being the 
case, the numerical extent of their issues cannot be 
judged by those of Loneman’s, who embark an im- 





They also paid | mense amount of capital in authorship. Another item 
the enormous sim of 40,0001. merely for advertising | of expense, advertising, bears a small proportion in their 
their “Cyclopedia of Literature,”’—proof sufficient of | case to 
Their | tising being at least four times as much in England as 








the great London firm—the charges for adver- 


The Harpers pay 
about 4,000 dollars a-year for advertising. The duty 
on paper forms also a no inconsiderable item in the 
estimates of the English publisher. As an instance of 
the relative copyright payments, we might refer to that 
of “ Mr. Macautay’s History of England,”—Lone- 
MANs pay the author 6,000 dollars—30,000 dollars for 
the first ten years’ lease of his two volumes,—the 
Harrers 200/.—1,000 dollars. Still the HARPERs 
pay by far the largest premiums for the priority of new 
English works, and to some of their popular American 
authors they have been enabled to give munificent sums. 
Mr. Prescorr has received in the neighbourhood of 
30,000 dollars; Mr. SreruENs about the same; Rev. 
Mr. Barnes nearly as much, and Professor ANTHON 
more; while of “Morsr’s Geography,” over half a 
million copies have been printed. They also pay | 
6,000 dollars for the literary labour of Professor 
Anprews’s forthcoming “Latin Lexicon.” The | 
Harpers are possessed of unrivalled resources and 
facilities. Within their own establishment all the de- 
tails and machinery of publishing are carried on, with 
the exception of paper making and type founding. 
Their extensive range of buildings, equal to six or 
seven five-story houses, they divide into the several de- 
partments of composing rooms, stereotype foundry, press 
rooms, warehouses, bindery, &c. Nineteen double 
medium power presses, besides Napier presses, are 
constantly throwing off printed sheets, to the extent of 
some seventy reams per diem; while in the bindery 
fifty barrels of flour are required for making paste 
every year, as well as 1,200 dozen sheepskins, 750 
pieces of muslin of forty square yards each, and sixty 
tons of pasteboard. Over 40,000 Ibs. of metal are 
used per annum for casting stereotype plates, of which 
their vaults contain about 300,000 dollars worth; they 
also have about 70,000 lbs. of various founts of type in 
their composing rooms. Even the cuttings from the 
edges of the books, in the process of binding, amount 
to eighteen tons of shavings per annum, which are sold 
to the paper-makers. Their annual sales have been 
estimated in round numbers at 2,000,000 volumes, in- 
cluding pamphlets. There are attached to this esta- 
blishment usually from 300 to 350 employées in the 
various departments of the business, among that num- 
ber about 100 being females, who fold and sew the 
sheets of books. 

Mr. Putnam, of Broadway, bids fair to elevate the 
standard of bibliographic taste among us by his numer- 
ous and splendid issues; and Messrs. APPLETON de- 
serve also the thanks of all lovers of elegant books, for 
the beautiful style in which most of their publications 
are produced. Carey and Harr, of Philadelphia, 
as well as LeA and BLANCHARD, are also well known 
as extensive publishers; and the worthy bibliopoles of 
our “Modern Athens” are not likely to be forgotten in 
a survey of the doings of the craft; but our subject 
seems to expand rather than diminish, as we progress 
with it, and we must, therefore, refrain from further 
spec ifications. 

Before closing our sketch, we must, however, refer to 
the fact of a new book market, which seems to have 
sprung up almost spontaneously into existence,—that 
of Cincinnati. Four or five large bookselling and pub- 
lishing firms are there in full operation, for the supply 
of the great West. The pecuniary operations of two 
or three of these amount already to something like 
175,000 dollars per annum; the names of Messrs. 
Dery and Co., JAmEs and Co., W. B. Smirn and Co., 
will at once recur to the reader. Over one million per 
annum is said to be already devoted to this branch of 
western enterprise; and the amount must necessarily 
every year be increased. 

There is one consideration that naturally recurs to 
the mind in reviewing the progressive advancement of 
literary enterprise,—it is the desirableness of an inter- 
national copyright on the products of mind; let this be 
effected, and the rights of the author be respected, and his 
labour paid for wherever it is appreciated, and equity 
and law will in this respect at least have become 
equivalent terms. 








| thought he had consigned 


PHILOSOPHY. 


A Treatise on Moral Evidence. By Epwarp 
Artuur Smepiry, M.A. Cambridge: J. 
Deighton. Pp. 331. 


Mr. Smepiey, in a well-written preface, thinks 
it necessary to offer a brief apology and defence 
of that doctrine of a moral faculty which his 
essay everywhere implies. ‘The doctrine, how- 
ever, is one which has been maintained by 
some of our greatest ethical writers, and need 
not be apologised for by any one who now-a- 
days avows his belief in it. dlurcueson, who 
calls it the moral sense, Rem and STEwArRrT, 
who taught it under the name of the moral 
faculty, and Kant, by whom it is included in 
his practical reason, might surely justify any 
man in holding it, so far as the mere ground of 
authority is concerned, even though Patry 
it to oblivion. 
Indeed, it is only when we remember the 
peculiar audience whom the author is pre- 
sumed to address that we can understand how 
so much weight is attached to PaLey’s opinion 
on the subject. It has been too long the 
fashion in our Universities to swear by his 
moral system; and the retention of it as a 
text-book has been one of the strongest evi- 
dences that foreigners could adduce of the 
carelessness and superficiality with which the 
science of ethics has, of late years, been studied 
in England. We are glad, therefore, to wel- 
come every new symptom of a desire to revolt 
from his authority, which it is only surprising 
to think could haye been so long patiently 
endured. Patey, in resolving all morality 
into a mere series of prudential considerations, 
has not only presented a degrading view of 
human motives, but has also failed to explain 
some of the most plain and obtrusive facts of 
daily experience. In showing that some savage 
tribes have practises among them which we 
know to be vices or crimes, yet to which they 
attach no idea of wrong-doing, he has simply 
perplexed the inquiry, without affording any 
satisfactory solution of the difficulties he pro- 
poses. He has not shown that there ever 
existed a set of people in the world who were 
destitute of the power of moral discrimination 
altogether, who had not some notion of honour, 
however obscure—some idea of actions that 
they considered right, and others that they 
considered wrong, however far they might be 
from the truth in the special cases on which 
they were in the habit of pronouncing. In 
proving how far our moral judgments are 
capable of being modified by education, he 
has also left unexplained the grand phenomenon, 
namely, the existence of a moral judgment of 
any kind; and to have overlooked this is a 
capital omission. For, in failing to explain 
how we are in possession of a notion so very 
different from that of expediency, utility, pru- 
dence, or reasonableness, as that expressed in 
the words right and wrong, virtuous and 
vicious, good and wicked, he has neglected 
what in reality most requires explanation. 
He belongs to the class of men “who get 
embarrassed by common cases of a misguided 
conscience ;” though, as Dr. Arnoup very 
well said, “a co npass may be out of order as 
well as a conscience, and the needle may point 
due south if you hold a powerful magnet in 
that direction.” So far, then, as the question 
of conscience is concerned, we are glad to sce 
that Mr. Smepiey does not pin his faith to 
Paxey’s sleeve. Had he done so, indeed, he 
would have found the peculiar course of 
inquiry he has chosen a much more perplexed 
and difficult one. 
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The idea of this book is good, and simple, | matical demonstration, and yet cannot but recognize 


and perhaps a little new. 11 
poses the case of a person anxious to form his 
opinions on the various momentous questions 
that propose themselves to a rational, repon- 
sible, and immortal creature: describes the 
state of his mind on the threshold of his 
inquiries, and at several subsequent stages : 
and endeavours to estimate the kind of evi- 
dence necessary for the proof of the several 
theses, in respect to its kind, the sources from 
which it must be sought, and the amount of 
probability which it is possible to attain, or 
which is adequate to the purpose the inquirer 
has in view. Were we to consider the work 
as aiming to establish the great truths to which 
it incidentally refers, we should have many 
objections to offer to the manner in which the 
duty has been undertaken and carried through. 
But we believe the author’s aim is a much 
narrower and humbler one than this. It is 
written rather for the purpose of guiding any 
honest mind which has been thoroughly in- 
spired with an ardent desire for truth, than of 
bringing forward conclusive reasonings in 
proof of particular opinions; and we are bound 
to say, that the duty thus undertaken is dis- 
charged in a spirit of commendable candour, 
integrity, and earnestness. From the first 
page of the book to the last it is pretty evident 
what is the class of minds to which it is ad- 
dressed ;—a class which has, perhaps, been 
larger in previous generations than in our own, 
but which still includes far too many honest 
and able intellects. We refer to those who, 
from the character of their early studies, and 
the tendencies of mind which their academical 
training could not fail to produce, are disposed 
to rest content with no proof of any truth 
which may happen to fall short of the certainty 
peculiar to mathematical demonstration. That 
there is much, however, which man is called 
upon to believe which is no less certainly true 
than certain mathematical propositions, yet 
for which no evidence can be procured of that 
absolutely exact and infallible nature, is what 
must have been felt even by those who are 
most wedded to the habitudes of their acade- 
mical life; and it is in the hope of meeting 
with such persons that Mr. Smepiey has com- 
posed the present work. Being himself very 
familiar with the particular difficulties with 
which they have to contend, he is on that 
account unusually fitted for attempting their 
removal ; and if the result of his present endea- 
your should prove his success, he will have 
performed no mean service in the cause of 
intellectual and religious education. For he 
will have done much more than convince a 
few men of the truth of his own favorite doc- 
trines: he will have shown how all men must 
proceed if they will know the truth in its sin- 
gleness and simplicity, as well as in its fulness 








and completeness; and he will have opened | 7s 
| truth,” is the somewhat clumsy and round- 


the eyes of many thoughtful persons to the 
dangers incidental to that system of educa- 
tional training which, however valuable as a 
course of intellectual exercise, does in some 
degree incapacitate the mind which has passed 
through it for pronouncing on purely moral 
questions, Perhaps, however, our readers 
will best understand what he really aims at, if 
we quote Mr. Smepiey’s own words: 

Minds which fully acknowledge primary convictions 
of moral truth, may feel difficulties in raising a super- 
structure, and admitting as true what is established by 
inferior, though really sufficient, evidence; and it is with 
a hope of removing, or at all events lessening, such dif- 


The author sup- great elements of moral truth, to extend their views. If 


they will but seriously consider how far it may be pro- 
per for them, as rational beings, to enlarge the sphere 
which has hitherto bounded their acceptance of truth, 
they may, perhaps, be led to give their full assent to 
propositions which, though, heretofore, they have been 
accustomed to consider probable, they have still not 
esteemed certain. 


And, accordingly, he proceeds to illustrate 
his case by bringing forward various important 
propositions, relating to natural and revealed 
religion, in order to show the objections which 
such an inquirer would advance, and the man- 
ner in which they may be answered to his 
satisfaction. As we look upon these proposi- 


| tions merely as illustrations of the author’s 


design, and the arguments by which they are 
upheld, as going no further than is necessary 
for that purpose, and not as containing all that 
he would have advanced, had his plan been 
different, we shall forbear from remarking on 


their imperfection as exhaustive arguments. | 


They serve the purpose for which they are in- 
troduced, and this all that can be demanded. 
But we cannot dismiss the work, without 
advising the author, in his next publication, or 
next edition of the present one, to look more 
carefully to his style and his phraseology. ‘The 
former is often obscure, the latter often ex- 
tremely inaccurate and unphilosophical. Where 


an author seems labouring under an excess of 


thought, or struggling to express the exube- 
rant creations of his imagination, some degree 
of obscurity may be excused; for we know 
that, if we only think long enough, even on 
the darkest passages, we shall be well rewarded 
for our pains. This is what constitutes the 
peculiar virtue even of the faults of such 
writers as Jonun Foster or SAmMvuret TAyLor 
CoteripGr. But this is not the distinguish- 
ing feature of Mr. Smepiey’s composition ; and 
he should have considered that, his aim being 
to remove doubts, and clear away difficulties 
of all kinds, it was not well to introduce such 
a purely factitious difficulty as that caused by 
occasional obscurities and 
style. For the obscurity, where it does occur, 
arises from no exuberance of thought, but 
merely from carelessness in arranging the dif- 
ferent members of his sentences. He should 


also have remembered that, if his design was | 


to gain the popular ear, this could never be 
accomplished by substituting for the phrases 
agreed on by our philosophic writers, on ac- 


count of their perspicuity and precision, terms | 
that have no such*qualities to recommend them. 


In a word, Mr. SMEDLEY is too artificial in his 
manner of expressing his thoughts. He uses 
too many words, and does not sufliciently ap- 
preciate the value of a Saxon directness of 
speech. Examples of this occur in almost 
every chapter. For example, “the judicial 
faculty of appreciating that which discloses 


about way he takes to 

of deciding upon evidence. 
careless in his use of correlatives. Thus, 
* abstract principle,” is used as the correllative 
of “particular action,” and, in another place, 
of “practical principle.” Why should any 
author, in a philosophical work, neglect the 
ordinary usages in reference to technical phra- 
seology? ‘“ Abstract” and “ concrete,” “specu- 
lative” and “ practical,” “ general” and “ par- 
ticular,” are the respective correlatives, which 
this author, however, jumbles together in 
admired confusion, and, in doing so, wastes 


express our power 


ficulties, that the present pages are written; it is with a | the time and patience of his readers, as no man 


View of inducing those who cling to the love of mathe- | has a right to do, without some better motives 


cumbrousness of 


He is, also, very | 





than mere wilfulness or carelessness. How- 
ever, the faults of his book are rather those of 
manner than of the matter which he has in- 
troduced. He concludes his labours with the 
following quotation from the Aids to Reflec- 
tion :— 


It has been said, with perhaps some truth, “He who 
begins by loving Christianity better than truth, will 
proceed by loving his own !seat or church better than 


Christianity, and end in loving himself better than all.” 


But why is this passage introduced guarded 
by that niggardly “ with, perhaps, some truth?” 
It is to the honour of Mr. Smeptey, that, in 
spite of the caution with which the quotation 
is made, his present work is deeply imbued 
with the spirit of this noble maxim of one of 
the noblest of departed thinkers. Ys 4 





BiIOCRAPhHY. 








| The Life and ( ‘orresponie nce of the late Robert 
Southey. In 6 vols. Edited by his Son, 
| the Rev. C.C. Sourngy. Vol. 3. JLong- 
} man & Co. 1850. 
THe time over which the contents of this 
volume range is six years, from 1806 to 1812, 
leaving SourHey in the maturity of his powers 
at the age of thirty-eight. The whole of this 
period was passed at his residence at the 
Lakes, and was actively employed in literary 
| labours, the greater portion of which were 
| pursued for a livelihood, and only two works 
| for fame. Very few events, even for the quiet 
life of an author, marked this interval. He 
made a personal acquaintance with WALTER 
SavaGE LAanpor, to whom the best letters 
in the volume are addressed ; he improved his 
acquaintance with Scott, by whom he was 
| prevailed upon to become a contributor to the 
| Quarterly Review. He was introduced to 
SHELLEY, and he entered upon an interesting 
| correspondence with EBENEZER ELLiorr, 
| the Corn Law Rhymer, to whom the Editor 
was indebted for a considerable number of 
SOUTHEY’s most valuable, because most in- 
structive, epistles. He appears to have felt 
considerable interest in the fortunes of the 
poet mechanic, and to have given him, with un- 
wonted frankness, the results of his own ex- 
perience ; and the warnings and hints of one 
| who had made literature a business will be of 
| infinite advantage to future aspirants, by show- 
| ing them the difficulties they have to encounter, 
| and the means by which alone they can be 
surmounted. 

During this period, too, it was that the 
| change took place in his political and religious 
opinions, which afterwards subjected him to so 
much satire, from which his memory has 
scarcely yet escaped. ‘The gradual progress of 
that change may be traced in his correspon« 
| dence, but no reasons are stated for it. It 
appears to have been rather an alteration of 
| feeling than of conviction. Probably both his 
| original Republicanism and Pantheism, and his 
subsequent ‘loryism and High Churchism were 
jalike the product more of impressions and 
| einotions than of deliberate conviction, which, 
is the result only of a progress of reasopiag. 
| SourHEy was never a reasoner. A argu- 
| ment is scarcely to be found in all his works. 
| He had quick and deep feelings, a vivid ima- 
gination and keen perceptions, and he was 
governed more by them than by reflection. 
So, when, as a young man, he viewed only the 
wrongs and oppressions of the powerful and 
ithe sufferings of the weak, he raved against 
aristocracy ; when, in mature age, in his closet 
|}and amidst his books, he eontemptated the 
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contrary evils of unrestrained democracy, he 
flew into the opposite extreme and opposed 
liberty altogether. A really thinking man, 
whose opinions are convictions, the result of 
careful reasoning, never does this. He cannot 
thus rush into opposites; he keeps an even 
path, modified, of course, by circumstances and 
continuous reflection, but which could never 
make that which was right and true a 
entirely false and wrong to-morrow. Suc 
revolutions of principles prove, either that those 
abandoned were adopted without good reasons, 
or that those substituted have been hastily 
taken up. In either case, it shows that the 
judgment is weak, and should teach the person 
who so changes to be modest and doubtful of 
himself, and all who look up to him, that his 
opinions are not to be trusted ; for, if he could 
err so greatly once, what claim can he have to 
be confided in again; how does he know that 
his second set of opinions might not prove to 
be as unfounded and be in their turn as hastily 
and entirely abandoned as were his first? 

The Editor has continued in this volume the 
plan with which he started. He has merely 
strung together, with such a short notice as 
sufficed to make it intelligible, the corres- 
pondence he has collected, following the order 
of dates, and thus he has produced what 
amounts almost to an auto-biography. It was 
wise to do this, and thereby to avoid the con- 
troversies in which he would have been in- 
volved had he accompanied the letters with 
comments. This explains why, contrary to 
our wont in reviewing biographical literature, 
we are obliged to make up our notice of 
SourHey’s life by extracts, and cannot weave 
it, as we have sought to do with others, into a 
continuous narrative. 

The first event recorded in the volume is the 
death of his uncle, Mr. Joun Souruey, a 
wealthy solicitor resident at Taunton, who gave 
nothing of his riches to his nearest relations, 
of whom SourHey was one. Upon this oc- 
easion he gave vent to his feelings in the 
following stanzas. 

ON THE DEATH OF OLD JOHN SOUTHEY, THE 

LAWYER, 
So thou art gone at last, old John, 
And hast left all from me: 
God give thee rest among the blest,— 
I lay no blame to thee. 
Nor marvel I, for though one blood 
Through both our veins was flowing, 
Full well I know, old man, no love 
From thee to me was owing. 
Thou hadst no anxious hopes for me, 
In the winning years of infancy, 
No joy in my upgrowing; 
And when from the world’s beaten way 
I turned ’mid rugged paths astray, 
No fears where I was going. 
It touched thee not if envy’s voice 
Was busy with my name; 
Nor did it make thy heart rejoice 
To hear of my fair fame. 

Old man, thou liest upon thy bier, 

And none for thee will shed a tear! 

They'll give thee a stately funeral, 

With coach and hearse, and plume and pall; 

But they who follow will grieve no more 

Than the mutes who pace with their staves before. 

With a light heart and a cheerful face 

Will they put mourning on, 
And bespeak thee a marble monument, 
And think nothing more of Old John. 
An enviable death is his, 
Who, leaving none to deplore him, 

Hath yet a joy in his passing hour, 

Because all he loved have died before him. 





The monk, too, hath a joyful end, 
And well may welcome death like a friend, 
When the crucifix close to his heart is press’d, 
And he piously crosses his arms on his breast, 
And the brethren stand round him andsing him to rest, 
And tell him, as sure he believes, that anon, 
Receiving his crown, he shall sit on his throne, 
And sing in the choir of the blest. 


But a hopeless sorrow it strikes to the heart, 
To think how men like thee depart.— 
Unloving and joyless was thy life, 
Unlamented was thine end; 
And neither in this world nor the next 
Hadst thou a single friend: 
None to weep for thee on earth— 
None to greet thee in heaven’s hall; 
Father and mother, sister and brother— 
Thy heart had been shut to them all. 


Alas, old man, that this should be! 

One brother had raised up seed to thee; 

And hadst thou, in their hour of need, 

Cherished that dead brother’s seed, 

Thrown wide thy doors, and called them in, 

How happy thine old age had been! 

Thou wert a barren tree, around whose trunk, 

Needing support, our tendrils should have clung; 
Then had thy sapless boughs 

With buds of hope and genial fruit been hung; 
Yea, with undying flowers, 

And wreaths for ever young. 


Soon afterwards we find a memorandum of 


THE PROFITS OF MADOC, 


Madoc has not made my fortune. By the state of 
my account in May last,—that is, twelve months after 
its publication,—there was a balance dne to me (on the 
plan of dividing the profits) of 3/7. 19s. 1d. About 180 
then remained to be sold, each of which will give me 5s.; 
but the sale will be rather slower than distillation 
through a filtering stone. We mean to print a small 
edition in two volumes without delay, and without 
alterations, that the quarto may not lose its value. 

Of the many reviewings of this poem 1 have only 
seen the Edinburgh, Monthly, and Annual. I sent a 
copy to Mr. Fox, and Lady Holland told me it was the 
rule at St. Anne’s-hill to read aloud till eleven, and 
then retire; but that when they were reading Madoc 
they often read till the clock struck twelve. In short, 
I lave had as much pratse as heart could desire, 
but not quite so much of the more solid kind of re- 
muneration. 


We next extract a singularly playful effusion 
addressed to Hartiey CoLeripGe. ‘The 
biographer informs us that SourHEy was 
wont to give names to his young acquaintance, 
and he always dubbed Harrvey with the 
name of Mosss. It is a composition :— 

A POET'S LETTER TO A YOUTH. 

Nephew Job, Keswick, June 13, 1807. 

First, I have to thank you for your letter and your 
poem; and, secondly, to explain why I have not done 
this sooner. We were a long time without knowing 
where you were, and, when news came from Miss Barker 
that you were in London, by the time a letter could have 
reached you you were gone; and, lastly, Mr. Jackson 
wrote to you to Bristol. I will now compose an epistle 
which will follow you farther west 

Bona Marietta hath had kittens; they were remark- 
ably ugly, all taking after their father Thomas, who 
there is reason to believe was either uncle or grandsire 
to Bona herself, the prohibited degrees of consanguinity 
which you will find at the end of the Bible not being 
regarded by cats. As I have never been able to per- 
suade this family that catlings, fed for the purpose and 
smothered with onions, would be rabbits to all eatable 
purposes, Bona Marietta’s ugly progeny no sooner came 
into the world than they were sent out of it; the river 
nymph Greta conveyed them to the river god Derwent, 
and if neither the eels nor the ladies of the lake have 
taken a faney to them on their way, Derwent hath con- 
signed them to the Nereids. You may imagine them 


converted into sea-cats by favour of Neptune, and write 


an episode to be inserted in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 





Bona bore the loss patiently, and is in good health and 
spirits. I fear that if you meet with any of the race 
of Mrs. Rowe’s cat at Ottery, you will forget poor 
Marietta. Don’t bite your arm, Job. 

We have been out one evening in the boat,—Mr, 
Jackson, Mrs. Wilson, and the children,—and kindled 
our fire upon the same place where you drank tea with 
us last autumn. The boat has been painted, and there 
is to be a boat-house built for it. Alterations are going 
on here upon a great scale. The parlour has been 
transmogrified. That, Hartley, was one of my mother’s 
words; your mother will explain it to you. The masons 
are at work in my study; the garden is enclosed with a 
hedge; some trees planted behind it, a few shrubs, and 
abundance of currant trees. We must, however, wait 
till the autumn before all can be done that is intended 
in the garden. Mr. White, the Belligerent, is settled 
in the General’s house. Find out why I give him that 
appellation. 

There has been a misfortune in the family. We had 
a hen with five chickens, and a gleed has carried off 
four. I have declared war against the gleed, and bor- 
rowed a gun; but since the gun has been in the house, 
he has never made his appearance. Who can have 
told him of it? Another hen is sitting, and I hope 
the next brood will be luckier. Mr. Jackson has bought 
a cow, but he has had no calf since you left him. Edith 
has taken your place in his house, and talks to Mrs. 
Wilson by the hour about her Hartley. She grows like 
a young giantess, and has a disposition to bite her arm, 
which, you know, is a very foolish trick. Herbert is a 
fine fellow; I call him the Boy of Basan, because he 
roars like a young bull when he is pleased; indeed, he 
promises to inherit his father’s vocal powers. 

The weather has been very bad; nothing but easterly 
winds, which have kept every thing back. We had 
one day hotter than had been remembered for fourteen 
years: the glass was at eighty-five degrees in the shade, 
in the sun in Mr. Calvert's garden at 118 degrees. The 
horses of the mail died at Carlisle. I never remember 
to have felt such heat in England, except one day, four- 
teen years ago, when I chanced to be in the mail- 
coach, and it was necessary to bleed the horses, or they 
would have died then. In the course of three days the 
glass fell forty degrees, and the wind was so cold and 
so violent, that persons who attempted to cross the Fells 
beyond Penrith were forced to turn back. 

Your friend Dapper, who is, I believe, your god-dog, 
is in good health, though he grows every summer 
graver than the last. This is the natural effect of 
time, which, as you know, has made me the serious 
manIam. I hope it will have the same effect upon 
you and your mother, and that, when she returns, she 
will have left off that evil habit of quizzing me and 
calling me names: it is not decorous in a woman of 
her years. 

Remember me to Mr. Poole, and tell him I shall be 
glad when he turns laker, He will find tolerable lodg- 
ings at the Hill; a boat for fine weather, good stores of 
books for a rainy day, and as hearty a shake by the 
hand on his arrival as he is likely to meet with between 
Stowey and Keswick. Some books of mine wil! soon 
be ready for your father. Will he have sent them any- 
where ? or will he pick them up himself when he 
passes through London on his way northward ? Tell 
him that I am advancing well in South America, and 
shall have finished a volume by the end of the year. 
The Chronicle of the Cid is to go to press as soon as I 
receive some books from Lisbon, which must first be 
examined. This intelligence is for him also, 

I am desired to send you as much love as can be 
enclosed in a letter: I hope it will not be charged double 
on that account at the post-office: but there is Mrs. 
Wilson’s love, Mr. Jackson’s, your Aunt Southey’s, 
your Aunt Lovell’s, and Edith’s; with a purr from Bona 
Marietta, an open-mouthed kiss from Herbert, and three 
wags of the tail from Dapper. I trust they will all 
atrive safe, and remain, 

Dear Nephew Job, 
Your dutiful Uncle, 
Roserr SouTHEY. 


A scrap from another letter on 


LITERARY FAME, 


Literary fame is the only fame of which a wise man 
ought to be ambitious, because it is the only lasting and 





living fame. Bonaparte will be forgotten before his 
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time in Purgatory is half over, or but just remembered 
like Nimrod, or other cut-throats of antiquity, who 
serve us for the common-places of declamation. If you 
made yourself King of Crete, you would differ from a 
hundred other adventurers only in chronology, and in 
the course of a millennium or two, nothing more would 
be known of your conquest than what would be found 
in the stereotype Gebir prefixed as an account of the 
author. Pour out your mind in a great poem, and you 
will exercise authority over the feelings and opinions 
of mankind as long as the language lasts in which you 
write. 
In an early epistle to EsENEzER ELuiort, 
we find this sensible 
ADVICE TO A YOUNG POET. 
October 13, 1808. 
Sir,—A recommendation to the booksellers to look at 

a manuscript is of no use whatever. In the way of 
business they glance at everything which is offered 
them; and no persons know better what is likely to 
answer their purpose. Poetry is the worst article in 
the market ;—out of fifty volumes which may be pub- 
lished in the course of a year, not five pay the expense 
of publication: and this is a piece of knowledge which 
authors in general purchase dearly, for in most cases 
these volumes are printed at their risk. 

_ From that specimen of your productions which is now 
in my writing desk, I have no doubt that you possess 
the feeling of a poet, and may distinguish yourself; bat 
Iam sure that premature publication would eventually 
discourage you. You have an example in “ Kirk 
White; ”—his “ Clifton Grove” sold only to the extent 
of the subscription he obtained for it; and the treat- 
ment which it experienced drove him, by his own account, 
almost to madness. My advice to you is, to go on im- 
proving yourself, without hazarding any thing: you 
cannot practice without improvement. Feel your way 
before you with the public, as Montgomery did. He 
sent his verses to the newspapers; and when they were 
copied from one to another it was a sure sign they had 
succeeded. He then communicated them, as they were 
copied from the papers, to the “ Poetical Register ; 
the Reviews selected them for praise: and thus, when 
he published them in a collected form, he did nothing 
more than claim, in his own character, the praise 
which had been bestowed upon him under a fictitious 
name. Try the newspapers. Send what you think 
one of your best short poems (that is, anything short of 
100 lines) to the Courier or the Globe. If it is in- 
serted send others, with any imaginary signature. If 
they please nobody, and nobody notices them for praise, 
nobody willfor censure, and you will escape all criticism. 
If, on the contrary, they attract attention, the editor 
will be glad to pay you for more,—and they still re- 
main your property, to be collected and reprinted in 
whatever manner you may think best hereafter. 


In a letter to CoLeripGe, he seeks to dis- 
cover the cause of a remarkable fact : Why did 
not Burke excercise more influence over his 
age, and why is he not more influential now? 

THE GENIUS OF BURKE. 

You have yourself observed that few converts were 
made by Burke; but the cause which you have assigned 
does not sufficiently explain why a man of such power- 
ful talents and so authoritative a reputation should 
have produced so little an effect upon the minds of the 
people. Was it not because he neither was nor could 
be generally understood ? Because, instead of en- 
deavouring to make difficult things easy of compre- 
hension, he made things which were easy in themselves, 
difficult to be comprehended by the manner in which he 
presented them, evolving their causes and involving 
their consequences, till the reader, whose mind was not 
habituated to metaphysical discussions, neither knew in 
what his arguments began nor in what they ended ? 
You have told me that the straightest line must be the 
shortest; but do not you yourself sometimes nose out 
your way, hound-like, in pursuit of truth, turning and 
winding, and doubling and running when the same 
object might be reached in a tenth part of the time 
by darting straightforward like a greyhound to the 
mark? Burke failed of effect upon the people for 
this reason, — there was the difficulty of mathema- 
tics, without the precision in his writings. You 
looked through the process without arriving at the 
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proof. It was the fashion to read him, because of his 
rank as a political partisan; otherwise he would not 
have been read. Even in the House of Commons he 
was admired more than he was listened to; not a 
sentence came from him which was not pregnant with 
seeds of thought, if it had fallen upon good ground; 
yet his speeches convinced nobody, while the mellifluous 
orations of Mr. Pitt persuaded his majorities of what- 
ever he wished to persuade them; because they were 
easily understood, what mattered it to him that they 
were as easily forgotten? 

The reader, sir, must think before he can understand 
you; is it not a little unreasonable to require from him 
an effort which you have yourself described as so very 
painful a one? and is not this effort not merely difficult 
but in many cases impossible? All brains, sir, were 
not made for thinking: modern philosophy has taught 
us that they are galvanic machines, and thinking is only 
an accident belonging to them. Intellect is not essential 
to the functions of life; in the ordinary course of 
society it is very commonly dispensed with; and we have 
lived, Mr. Friend, to witness experiments for carrying 
on government without it. This is surely a proof that 
it is a rare commodity; and yet you expect it in all your 
subscribers! 

Again, some time after we find further hints 
addressed to the Corn Law Rhymer, and which 
will be equally applicable to the multitudes of 
would-be poets. 

HOW TO WRITE POETRY. 


There are in this poem (which appears to me an al- 
teration of that whereof you formerly sent me an ex- 
tract) unquestionable marks both of genius and the 
power of expressing it. I have no doubt that you will 
succeed in attaining the fame after which you aspire; 
but you have yet to learn how to plana poem; when 
you acquire this, I am sure you will be able to execute it. 

This is my advice to you. Lay this poem aside as 
one whose defects are incurable. 
especially careful in planning it. See that your cireum- 
stances naturally produce each other, and that there be 
nothing in the story which could be taken away without 
dislocating the whole fabric. Ask yourself the question, 
is this incident of any use ? does it result from what 
goes before ? does it influence what is to follow ? is it 
a fruit or an excrescence ? Satisfy yourself completely 
with the plan before you begin to execute it. I do not 
mean to say that the detail must be filled up, only 
make the skeleton perfect. There is no danger of your 
getting into the fault of common-place authors, other- 
wise I would recommend you to read some of the bad 
epic writers, for the sake of learning what to avoid in 
the composition of a story. 

In your execution you are too exuberant in orna- 
ment, and resemble the French engravers, who take 
off the attention from the subject of their prints by 
the flowers and trappings of the foreground. This 
makes you indistinct; but distinctness is the great 
charm of narrative poetry: see how beautifully it is 
exemplified in Spenser, our great English master of 
narrative, whom you cannot study too much, nor love 
too dearly. Your first book reminded me of an old 
pastoral poet—William Brown: he has the same fault 
of burying his story in flowers; it is one of those faults 


Plan another, and be | 
| see my beautiful boy! 
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father allows them. He is come to the fittest physician 
in the world. At present he has got to the Pantheistic 
stage of philosophy, and, in the course of a week, I 
expect he will be a Berkleyan, for I have put him upon 
a course of Berkeley. It has surprised him a good deal 
to meet, for the first time in his life, with a man who 
perfectly understands him, and does him full justice. 
I tell him that all the difference between us is that he 
is nineteen, and I am thirty-seven; and I dare say it 
will not be very long before I shall succeed in convine- 
ing him that he may be a true philosopher, and do a 
great deal of good, with 6000/. a-year; the thought of 
which troubles him a great deal more at present than 
ever the want of sixpence (for I have known such a 
want) did me ; ‘ God help us! the 
world wants mending, though he did not set about it 
exactly in the right way. 


Here is SouTHEY’s 
PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF IN 1808. 


Let not Gifford suppose me a troublesome man to 
deal with, pertinacious about trifles, or standing upon 
punctilios of authorship. No, Grosvenor, I am a quiet, 
patient, easy-going hack of the mule breed; regular as 
clockwork in my pace, sure-footed, bearing the burden 
which is laid on me, and only obstinate in choosing my 
own path. If Gifford could see me by this fireside 
where, like Nicodemus, one candle suffices me in a large 
room, he would seea man in a coat “still more thread- 
bare than his own” when he wrote his “ Imitation,” 
working hard and getting little.—a bare maintenance, 
and hardly that; writing poems and history for posterity 
with his whole heart and soul; one daily progres- 
sive in learning, not so learned as he is poor, not so poor 
as proud, not so proud as happy. Grosvenor, there 
is not a lighter-hearted nor a happier man upon 
the face of this wide world. Your godson thinks 
that I have nothing to do but to play with him, and 
anybody who saw what reason he has for his opinion, 
would be disposed to agree with him. I wish you could 





In the same year he met 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

At Bristol I met with the man of all others whom 
I was most desirous of meeting,—the only man living 
of whose praise I was ambitious, or whose censure would 
have humbled me. You will be curious to know who 
this could be. Savage Landor, the author of Gebir, a 
poem which, unless you have heard me speak of it, you 
have probably never heard of it at all. I never saw any 
one more unlike myself in every prominent part of hu- 
man character, nor any one who so cordially and instinc- 
tively agreed with me on so many of the most important 
subjects. I have often said before we met, that I would 
walk forty miles to see him, and, having seen him, I 
would gladly walk fourscore to see him again. He 
talked of Thalaba, and I told him of the series of my- 
thological poems which I had planned,—mentioned some 





which are to be wished for in the writings of all young | 


poets. Iam satisfied that your turn of thought and 
feeling is for the higher branch of the art, and not for 
lighter subjects. Your language would well suit the 
drama: have your thoughts ever been turned to it? 


This was his account of his first interview 
with 
SHELLEY. 
Here is a man at Keswick, who acts upon me as my 
own ghost would do. He is just what I was in 1794. 
His name is Shelley, son to the member for Shoreham; 


with 6,000/. a year entailed upon him, and as much | 





more in his father’s power to cut off. Beginning with | 
romances of ghosts and murder, and with poetry at | 


Eton, he passed, at Oxford, into metaphysics; printed 
half-a-dozen pages, which he entitled “ The Necessity 
of Atheism;” sent one anonymously to Coplestone, in 
expectation, I suppose, of converting him; was expelled 


in consequence; married a girl of seventeen, after being | 


turned out of doors by his father; and here they both 





are, in lodgings, living upon 200/. a year, which her 


of the leading incidents on which they were to have been 
formed, and also told him for what reason they were laid 
aside; in plain English that I could not afford to write 
them. Landor’s reply was, “‘ Go on with them, and I 
will pay for printing them, as many as you will write, 
and as many copies as you please.” I had reconciled 
myself to my abdication (if the phrase may be allowable), 
and am not sure that this princely offer has not done 
me mischief; for it has awakened in me old dreams, aud 
hopes which had been laid aside, and a stinging desire 
to go on, for the sake of showing him poem after poem, 
and saying, “I need not accept your offer, but I have 
done this because you made it. It is something to be 
praised by one’s peers; ordinary praise I regard as little 
as ordinary abuse. 


But here we must close the volume, though 
we could glean five times as much as this, hav- 
ing equal interest for our readers. They must 
seek it in the work itself. E. W. C. 








The Life of Torquato Tasso. By the Rev 
R. Musman. In 2 vols. London: Colburn. 


1850. 

[THIRD NOTICE. } 
| Bur very different was Tasso’s reception and 
| place at these bridal festivities from what his 
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reception and place had been on the former | 
occasion. 

Tasso, deceived, insulted, trampled on, scoffed at as 
mad, wandered to and fro alone, houseless, disconsolate, 
and trembling, amid the glittering tumult, groaning | 
and repenting that he had ever left Turin, where he was | 
so kindly and honourably treated. The studied imper- | 
tinences and insults of the courtiers and servants were 
renewed with greater licence than ever. All shunned, 
or mocked, or reviled him. None comforted him, none 
sheltered him. 

Surely, flesh and blood could hold out no 
longer; and Tasso at last afforded his enemy 
the long sought-for opportunity by breaking 
out into vehement reproaches against himself 
and his court. He was immediately taken 
into custody, declared a confirmed maniac, 
and committed to the hospital of Santa Anna, 
an establishment chiefly for insane patients of 
the lowest class of society. 





In a wretched cell of this building, solitary, help!ess, 
destitute, with the threatening voices of the keepers, 
the hissing of the lash, the clanking of the chains, with | 
the shrieks of the frantic, the gibbering laughter of | 
idiots, the yells and howls of maniacs, singing continually | 
in his ears, and reminding him without ceasing that he 
had become one of them, Tasso lay for many days over- | 
whelmed and stupefied. ‘tek as The rough | 
attendant of such an asylum behaved to him with in- | 
solence and contumely; even more fearful treatment | 
seems to have been dealt out to him—-so grievous, that | 
he who published ‘Tasso’s account has left blanks in 
the worst particulars. 


| 


For fourteen months he appears to have 
been shut up in this degraded and wretched 
condition. Imagination faints at the contem- 
plation of the horrors he must have endured. 
An awful fate certainly for any man! Still 
more awful to have befallen the first mind of 
the age, and one of the most brilliant geniuses | 
that ever adorned humanity,—a mind, too, | 
with all the sensibility of a poetic tempera- 
ment, and all the sensitiveness of a refined | 
and proud nature. Tasso remained altogether 
seven years in the hospital of Santa Anna. 
The conditions of his confinement seem, how- | 
ever, to have been in some respects mitigated | 
after the first-mentioned period, and many | 
—— were allowed to visit him in his prison. 

n this dismal abode he received several of | 
One | 


| 
| 





the most distinguished men of the day. 
of the greatest mortifications Tasso had to 
endure was the publication of mutilated and 
garbled editions of his Jerusalem, his great 
caged labour of his life—which he had 

en at such pains to render perfect. Not- 
withstanding, however, the many mistakes and 
omissions, all Italy rung with admiration, and 
printers and publishers made riches by their 
sale, while the author languished in poverty 
and captivity, “weak in body, sick at heart, a 
sport of servants, a show to travellers,’ and 
“receiving now and then a few crowns in 
charity, or a change or two of linen from some 
kind friend.” Latterly, also, he was tan- 
talized oT hopes repeatedly held out of a 
speedy release, and yet, time after time, end- 
ing in disappointment. Truly he must have 
felt the misery which Metasrasto has made 
one of the characters of his drama thus 
express :-— ‘ 

“* Questo, questo é sentire 
La pena del morir senza morire,” 

Tasso’s must indeed have been a sound and a 
strong mind, otherwise it is impossible that he 
could have escaped becoming the maniac he 
was given out to be. A proof of the strength 
of his mind is afforded us by the unwearied 
industry and assiduity with which, amid all 
the seemingly insurmountable difficulties of 





| prison. 


his abode at Santa Anna, he prosecuted his 
literary labours. Almost all sorts of composi- 
tions in prose and verse flowed from his pen, 
and it was no doubt owing in a great measure 
to the mental occupation his writing afforded 
him that he owed his preservation from the 
terrible malady of which he was accused. 

In the year 1581, during the earlier part 
of Tasso’s imprisonment, died Leonora 
D'Este. 

There were innumerable elegies poured forth over her 
death. “ Poetic tears,” in Italian and Latin, enough to 
form a book, which was dedicated under that very title 
to her brother, the Cardinal d’Este. No sigh, however, 
of Tasso’s was heard, no tear of his is recorded. His 
muse was utterly silent. . . . . . Surely, the 
most natural way of accounting for this silence, both 


| during her illness and after her death, is that anything 


except silence would have been dangerous and ruinous. 


During the fifth year of Tasso’s imprison- 


/ment his health, never robust, began to give 


way entirely, and from this period may be 


| dated the commencement of that ——— 


of disorders, mental and bodily, which at last 
brought him to the grave. When we speak of 
mental disorder, we do not, however, mean 
madness, but pain, disappointment, and 
anguish,—more than enough to have pros- 
trated the strongest mind. As his confine- 
ment drew nearer its close, ALFonso seems to 
have delighted more and more in tantalizing 
his victim with hopes which again and again 
vanished when apparently on the very point of 
fulfilment, His state of mind and body was 
now unimaginably wretched. 

The wild fantastic images which he had before com- 
plained of, being multiplied and increased upon him, 
his cell seemed to him at times full of all kinds of 
apparitions, some troubled and mournful and gloomy, 
some clear and bright and merry. Flames wreathed 
and twined themselves across the dark walls of his 
Sparkles of fire seemed actually to come out of 
his own eyes. Shadowy forms of rats and other obscene 
animals glided across the vault of the room, where they 
could not naturally be. His ears were full of alarming 
noises, whistlings and singings, and bells tolling and 
clocks striking. Continually, in his sleep and even 
waking, he was engaged in hard and perilous strife 
with the spectres that surrounded him. Horses 
trampled on him, and monsters butted him in his bed. 


Such was the state of nervous agony to 
which this fine mind had been reduced by the 
tyrannical cruelty of ALronso! At last, how- 
ever, “as it were by the united commotion of 
all Italy,” an order for Tasso’s release was 
wrung from him. But the Duke kept tan- 
talizing him to the very end. For a whole 
fortnight, we are told, he kept watching at his 
prison window in a state of the intensest 
anxiety for the expected announcement of his 
release. At last, however, it came, and on the 
5th or 6th of July, 1586, Tasso, after seven 
years, two months, and some days of confine- 
ment in a madhouse, once more returned to 
the world and liberty. But the effects of the 
long sad years of pain and captivity ended not 
with the term of their duration. There were 
left behind a restlessness and a melancholy 
which deprived liberty itself of zest and sweet- 
ness. In the words of Mr. Minman: 


At the age of forty-two, he went forth with a heart 
well-nigh broken, and a frame prematurely bent, without 
any regular support, or any definite prospects of sub- 
sistence, to recommence life again in the same state of 
precarious dependence which had been so difficult to 
endure before his imprisonment, 


At Mantua, the place where, by the orders 
of ALronso, he was commanded to reside, he 
was received with great kindness by Duke 
Witi14M, “lodged in his palace, waited on by 








his servants, provided with becoming apparel, 
and a delicate and abundant table.” He was 
also much caressed by the young prince and his 
wife, and treated with great distinction by the 
courtiers, among whom he found many tried 
friends, and various persons eminent for their 
talents. Here, then, he found repose for a 
space, and, while he was as indefatigable as 
ever in his literary labours, he consulted phy- 
sicians, and sought remedies for his various 
disorders. But, on the death of the Duke, 
finding the high-wrought expectations he had 
formed from the succession of his old and 
tried friend Vincenzo grievously disappointed, 
he determined to leave Mantua, and bend his 
course in the direction of Rome, whither his 
eyes had long been turned. His pride, “ that 
pride which cannot submit to injury or insult,” 
as well as his affectionate disposition, was 
stung to the quick by the neglect of the sove- 
reign, of whose special regard he had ima- 
gined himself certain. He, therefore, requested 
leave to depart. This was neither granted 
nor refused, but no money was furnished him 
wherewith to prosecute his intended journey. 
Contriving, however, to raise funds, though of 
a very scanty nature, among his various friends, 
he quitted Mantua in October, 1587, starting 
in the direction of Rome, but with the inten- 
tion of performing first a pilgrimage to Loretto, 
in fulfilment of a vow. Although his pride 
appears at this time to have been still unsub- 
dued, his character had been in many points 
changed and improved by his long and severe 
affiictions. 


He had endured much, and, as his letters testify, 
had deeply repented of his youthful sins, and had long 
weaned himself altogether from the gallantry, as it is 
called, which is ever too lightly regarded, and which, 
deadly sin as it is, seemed at that time scarcely to 
interfere with devotion and a religious reputation. 
After Tasso’s death, his confessor testified that from 
the age of thirty-five, he had not to the best of his 
belief been guilty of any mortal sin. He had also resolved 
to devote his powers, his learning, and his time to the 
service of religion and the purification of his heart. 
Deep, indeed, and solemn were the tones of repentance 
with which Tasso’s harp at this time resounded, 


Tasso arrived at Loretto, way-worn and pen- 
niless, and would, when there, have been re- 
duced to the last degree of destitution had it 
not been for the governor of the place and a 
noble citizen, who hunted him out among the 
crowd, furnished him with comfortable , ewe 
ings and entertainment, and afforded him every 
facility in their power for performing his de- 
votions. These he observed “with the ut- 
most strictness and self-renunciation,” seeming 
“as if he could scarcely tear himself from the 
sanctuary.” By the kindness of the same 
noble citizen who had already so much be- 
friended him, he was furnished with the means 
to continue his journey to Rome, and four 
days after leaving Loretto he arrived at that 
great city, proudly and vainly styled Eternal. 
But the high hopes and sanguine expectations 
in which, even at this late hour, the poor poet 
had ventured to indulge on entering Rome, 
were doomed to the same disappointment as 
those which had preceded them. Very shortly 
after his arrival there, he writes :— 


I am in Rome, where, with incredible pain, I see my 
many hopes all ending in nothing. I am, therefore, in 
extreme anxiety, not to say despair, about myself; and 
so much the more since I am compelled again to turn 
courtier, a business whose very name I abhor, and hoa 
much more its effects. But I will sooner withdraw 
into some wilderness, so weary am | of courts and of 
the world. 


The poor, weary, life-worn Tasso, resolved 
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to return to his native Naples. His sen- 
tence of condemnation was now cancelled, 
and he even received leave to institute legal 
proceedings for the recovery of his mother’s 
dower, and his father’s confiscated property. 
Here he established himself in the monastery 
of M. Ontvet, a tranquil and exquisitely 
beautiful spot, at some Tittle distance from 
the city, rejecting, at first, the advances 
towards intimacy made by the Neapolitan 
noblemen, whose friendship however, he sub- 
sequently learned to regard with higher value, 
more especially that of Manso, afterwards the 
friend of Muirroxn. With this nobleman, 
afterwards his biographer, a firm friendship 
was at length cemented,—the poet paid him a 
visit of considerable duration, at a castle of 
his at the Abruzzi mountains. Here their 
days were mostly spent in field-sports, while 
often of an evening, or in wet weather, the 
Marquis would fill his old baronial halls with 
his friends and tenants, or with improvisatori, 
or improvisatrici, and while away the time with 
the song or dance, or the extemporaneous 
effusions of the latter. Frequently, however, 
the two friends would withdraw from the 
merry circle to enjoy the still more congenial 
delights of “literary or poetical, or serious 
conversation.” On his return to Naples, 
Tasso again occupied his apartments in the 
monastery, busying himself with the alteration 
of his Jerusalem : 


Manso remonstrated with him judiciously enough, but 
the poet seems to have regarded this labour as a kind 
of religious duty; and yet, after all, those portions of 
his poem, which are objectionable for somewhat of 
licentiousness, were not omitted in the amended work. 


Shortly afterwards, circumstances induced 
him to return to Rome. Here, after a year of 
the usual disappointments and difficulties, 
caused by the changed countenance of former 
friends and the malice of mean and envious 
minds, varied by occasional acts of kindness 
done him by those who really valued and loved 
him, we find him reduced at least, “ to hide 
his misery and poverty in a public hospital.” 


The hospital of the Bergamaschi, of which his imme- 


diate relatives were the founders, received him out of | 


charity, in this distressed condition. To escape the 
necessity of begging in public, he was glad to bring 
himself among the destitute sick whom the charity of 
his own family supported. There he was found at last 
by his cousin Alexander. 


From the hospital Tasso was removed to 
the monastery of Santa Maria Nuova, where 
he had formerly lodged, and during the brief 
remaining period of his life, fortune looked 
somewhat less harshly upon him, although she 
could hardly be said even yet to smile, and 
indeed it was now too late, for “the iron had 
entered into his soul.” The face of earthly 
joy, or earthly sorrow, had hardly power to 
move him now. But he had come out of his 
long afflictions chastened and purified. 


The rough hands of insult and want were stripping 
off the love of glory, “the soul’s last earthly garment,” 
from his spirit, though they bruised and wounded it 
severely in so doing. His melancholy indeed remained, 
but there was not the least tinge of selfishness or 
bitterness in it; and when his pride was broken, it gra- 
dually lost its restlessness and painfulness. 


Tasso now received invitations to the courts 
of Florence and Mantua, which seemed to 
contend for him with mutual rivalry. Sick- 
ness, however, prevented his accepting either 
of these at present. But finding himself in 
better health, he at last started for Florence, 
in April 1590. His progress thither was a 
sort of literary ovation. 





The Grand Duke and his spouse, and all the Medici} Tasso was recalled from Naples by his 


family, and all the academies, except that of Della 
Crusca, and all the literary world in Florence, and 
indeed in the whole city, crowded as usual to gaze on 
or to welcome the celebrated poet and celebrated 
sufferer, Wherever he went, this was the customary 
reception which he met with: “ In every city there was 
no man of any account who did not visit him, or invite 
him, or pay some sort of honour. Friends invited 
friends wherever there was the least chance of encoun- 
tering him. All pointed him out in the streets to their 
companions; all spoke of having seen him to their 
parents or brethren, or children, when they re-entered 
their houses after meeting him.” (a) 


Tasso had, however, still to endure various 
disappointments, caused by the failure of hopes 
on the rapid succession of three Popes to the 
ecclesiastical throne,—and annoyances with re- 
gard to the publication of his works, He with- 
drew to Naples, where, after having heen almost 
imprisoned by the Prince of Conca, out of 
excessive attachment to his society and ad- 
miration for his genius, he was borne off by 
his old friend the Marquis of Manso, with 
whom he spent again a period of tranquillity at 
his residence on the lovely bay of Naples, 
cheered by the pleasures of friendship and the 
beauties of the exquisite scenery by which he 
was surrounded. But he did not remain very 
long, having received, or perhaps procured 
acommand from Clement VIII. who had lately 
succeeded to the papal chair, to repair to Rome. 
Here he was received into the house of the 
AvpopranpinI, the Pope’s nephews, “on 
conditions most agreeable to his disposition, 
that he should be exempt from all attendance 
and service, and have full leisure for phil- 
osophy and poetry.” It was to one of these 
Cardinals, for such they both became, that 
Tasso dedicated his second Jerusalem, which 
we need not say has never rivalled his first, 
and is now only glanced at occasionally by the 
critic or historian. , 

Tasso now generally lived in the Vatican, 
“favoured by the Pope himself, honoured and 
beloved by his two nephews, especially the 
Cardinal Cintio, who admitted him freely and 
fully to all the honours of their society and 
table.” 


All the “ sacred college” vied in showing him atten- 
tion. The nobles and princes of Rome, the Gaetani, 
Orsini, Colonnas, the haughtiest barons in existence, 
were equally anxious to entertain him. The prelates 
immediately attached to the court befriended him in 
every way. The scholars and authors among them 
sought eagerly the privilege of his society and con- 
versation. 


In the summer months, for the benefit of 
his declining health, he withdrew, with the con- 
sent of the ALpopranprint, to Naples. While 
here, he wrote his last letter to ALFronso, 
which we transcribe, together with Mr. Mit- 
MAN’s comment. 


“Tf past events might be recalled, there is nothing 
which would so rejoice me as to have been always en- 
gaged in your Highness’s service. But since it is im- 
possible to amend the past, in that space of life yet left 
me, which is but a momentary interval, I will guard 
myself more carefully from offending your Highness 
than any other person. This has been my resolution 
for many years, though often interfered with, and but 
ill carried into effect. Once more, I implore your High- 
ness to have compassion upon me, and I pray God most 
devoutly to grant me his pardon, and that of your 
Highness.” 


ALFonso was not to be won by any en- 
treaties, Surely the offence must have been 
deep. 





(a) Orazione di S. Annunciate, 


| for poetic merit. 








patron, in order that he might receive in the 
Capitol the laurel crown, the highest reward 
He seems to have been un- 
willing to quit his present peaceful seclusion, 
to mingle again in the weary bustle of life. 


The messages, however, and invitations of the Cur- 
dinal Cintio were so pressing, that Tasso knew not how 
to refuse them altogether. His friends were urgent 
with him to accept the offer. Even Manso, with whom he 
retired to his small but beautiful castle of Pianca, 
pressed him not to reject it. He felt also himself much 
gratitude towards Cintio, whose service he had preferred 
to that of Pietro Aldobrandini; and, aware that the 
Cardinal’s health was delicate, he was anxious, if pos- 
sible, to fulfil his wishes. He, therefore, at last gave 
a reluctant assent to the importunities of his friends, 
and wrote to inform Cintio that he would be presently 
at Rome. 


With all possible pomp and magnificence, 
and in the midst of a crowd of prelates, 
princes, nobles, professors and students, who 
were pouring into the city from all quarters, 
Tasso was to be solemnly crowned in the 
Capitol by the Pope himself. “ All the bards 
of Italy indited poems for the occasion, with 
universal emulation. One of these compli- 
mentary stanzas was presented to him by his 
kinsman, Ercorr Tasso, and read aloud in a 
large assembly. The melancholy poet only re- 
plied in the words of Sengca: 

Magnifica verba mors prope admota excutit. 
The flattering words death drawing nigh cuts short. 

The answer proved prophetic. Meanwhile, 
the tide of his fortunes had changed at last. 

Honours and renown seemed exhausting themselves 
for his advancement. ‘Those deemed highest and greatest 
upon earth vied in doing him reverence. Independence 
and comfort, so long vainly yearned for, were upon the 
point of pouring in upon him. . . es. 
favourite printer, Ingegneri, was ever at his side to take 
down at once every verse which he composed, or every 
sentence which he penned. His recently 
published discourses and dialogues arrived safely from 
Naples. He received unnumbered compliments for his 
second Jerusalem, the darling offspring of his later 
life. He was only in the fifty-secor d year of his life 
when all things looked thus smilingly upon him; and 
now the month of April, a.p. 1595, the time of his 
coronation, was just come, and all things were in readi- 
ness for its splendid celebration. 


But it was all too late. The irrevocable 
decree had gone forth, that Tasso was never 
to be crowned on earth. 


He had eaten some sweet cakes or macaroons, which 
had been presented to him on his journey from Naples, 
and had felt sickly and in pain ever afterwards. And 
now the illness increased upon him. He perceived that 
his days were numbered and his end imminent. He im- 
mediately requested Cardinal Cintio permission to with- 
draw to the convent of San Onofrio, and there make his 
last preparations for eternity. 


The monastery of San Onofrio is now 


A sweet quiet place, withdrawn from the noise of the 
city, not much disturbed by visitors, with a magni- 
ficent prospect before it. Here the enormous dome and 
mountain palace of the Vatican, there Tiber, in his deep 
bed, flowing sleepily under his bridges; a few fragments 
of ruins on its banks, the city bounded by the Pincian 
Hill, and the Capitol, and the Palatine Mount spreading 
out on the other side of the river; the rising sun, it may 
be, mantling it in misty robes of flame and gold. 


Such was the place selected by the poet for 
“the last scene of all.” When the physician 
announced to him that there was no hope of 
his recovery, 

Tasso embraced him with a tranquil countenance 
and thanked him with fervour for the announcement; 
and then immediately raising his eyes, and keeping them 
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fixed on Heaven, with yet greater earnestness and 
affection, he gave humble thanks to the merciful God, 
who was pleased at last, after so many and so violent 
tempests, to bring him thus to the desired harbour. 


Tasso died on the 25th of April, 1595, at 
the age of fifty-one years, one month, and 
fourteen days. At noon, on the above-named 
day, feeling life and strength giving way en- 
tirely, he began to chaunt “ Jn manustuas, 
Domine” (Into thy hands, O Lord), but being 
quite unable to proceed, “he,” in the words 
of Manso, “ended the short but glorious 
career of his mortal life, to enter, as we ought 
to hope, on the other immortal career of eter- 
nal glory in the Heavenly Jerusalem.” 

A superficial glance at such a history as 
that of Tasso’s, might tempt us for a moment 
to think with Macsers, that life is but 


“ A thing of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

But a closer inspection, a maturer consider- 
ation, will serve abundantly to show us that 
not only was the life of Tasso fraught with 
results for other men, but that in itself it is 
full of deep “meaning, and teaches one of the 
grand lessons which we believe all human 
lives, could we read them aright, would teach 
—the solemn and consolatory truth, that we 
suffer not in vain, and that Affliction is a 


Blessing. C. J. D. 








Revelations of the Life of Prince Talleyrand. 
Edited from the Papers of the late M. Coh- 
rache, Private Secretary to the Prince. 
Second Edition. Colburn. 1850. 


Tats extremely interesting work, narrating so 
many extraordinary passages in the life of the 
greatest diplomatist of modern times, was 
reviewed at considerable length in the pages 
of Tue Crrric, when it was first presented to 
the English public. The demand of a second 
edition has amply vindicated the commenda- 
tions then bestowed upon it, and the oppor- 
tunity has been seized to give the name of the 
person to whom these curious reminiscences 
were for the most part addressed. Necessarily 
it introduces many other famous personages 
with whom the Prince had intercourse in his 
various public employs, and there are some 
original anecdotes of Mrrapeav, CaGiiostRo, 
Votrare, and ALEXANDER of Russia. The 
a, the Salons of Paris before the Revo- 
ution is singularly strikirg, and the account 
of the last moments of TaLtEYRanp is minute 
and characteristic. To the reminiscences of 
his career, are added a selection from his 
manuscripts, partly disquisitional, partly po- 
litical; the most generally interesting of which 
will doubtless be his “Maxims for Seasoning 
Conversation,” two or three of which we ex- 
tract, for they are the result of the largest 
personal acquaintance with human nature 
ever enjoyed by one man. 

How applicuble is this to the present times. 
“Schismatic wranglers are like a child’s toy, 
noisy and agitated when whipped, quiet and 
motionless when let alone.” 

And these 


. “The reputation of a man is like his shadow— 
gigantic when it precedes him, and pigmy in its pro- 
portions when it follows.” 

“A court is an assemblage of noble and distinguished 
beggars.” 
“ What I have been taught, I have forgotten. What 

I know, I have guessed.” 

“ If you wish to appear agreeable in society, you must 
consent to be taught many things which you know 
already,” ; 





“Tyvemember having been often told in my youth 
that the love of glory was a virtue. Strange must be 
that virtue which requires the aid of every vice.” 

“ To succeed in the world, it is much more necessary 
to possess the penetration to discover who is a fool, than 
than to discover who is a clever man.” 


But we must not dwell longer upon a 
volume from which we have already so lar, ay 
extracted. Suffice it, that we recommen 
libraries and book clubs who did not purchase 
the first edition to procure the second one. 








The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Edited by 
JARED Sparks. London: Sparks. 


Mr. Bou is following up with spirit his bold design 
of producing a shilling series which should compete 
with the other libraries of the same price in size and 
subject, and beat them hollow in typography. This is the 
third volume, and we are glad to see him thus availing 
himself of the present state of the law of foreign copy- 
right to give to the English reader the best productions 
of America at the lowest prices. But do not let us be 
misunderstood as to the part we have taken in this 
controversy. It is only as the most certain means of 
wringing from America the cession of an international 
copyright that we have so strenuously advocated the 
deprivation of the copyright of foreigners in England. 
We can see no justice in our giving a copyright to 
American authors, while the Americans are permitted 
to plunder our authors with impunity; and so long as 
the profit is all one side we are sure that Brother 
Jonathan will persist in a game so advantageous to 
himself. But make him feel that it is a sport at which 
two can play, and that if he will not do justice to our 
authors neither shall his own countrymen have advan- 
tages here, and we shall soon see him ready to enter 
into an arrangement for mutual protection of authors 
on both sides of the Atlantic, to the infinite benefit of 
the writers of both countries, though destructive to the 
piratical crew who are now thriving on the brains of 
both countries. 

When a man of Mr. Boun’s eminence enters upon 
such a field we are sure of two things—either our object 
will be attained, and then no man will be so prompt 
or so pleased to withdraw, or he will give to his readers 
in England, in these delightful shilling volumes, a 
mass of amusing and instructive literature otherwise 
unattainable. This life of FRANKLIN is a charming 
specimen. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Natural History of Ireland. By M. 
Tompson, Esq. Vol. 2. 


Tue second volume of Mr. Tnompson’s glean- 
ings from the natural history of his native 
country is to the full as amusing as was the 
first, and will prove, we trust, the harbinger of 
many more; for his theme is almost boundless, 
and to such an acute observer and reflective 
chronicler, scarcely a day can come without 
adding to his stores of intelligence as to the 
manners and habits of the great world of life 
which is all about us, yet of whose feelings and 
modes of existence we are as ignorant as we 
are of the spirit world that is above us. 

Such a book as this can only be exhibited by 
specimens of its quality. It is not a subject 
for formal criticism. It needs but to be known 
to be enjoyed, and the best service we can do 
to the author will be, to glean from his pages 
a few anecdotes of animals, which will enable 
the reader to determine for himself whether he 
shall possess a volume that abounds in similar 
pleasant and profitable study. 

For instance : 


THE GOLDEN PLOVER. 


The mournful note of the golden plover, during the 





anxious period of the breeding season, has been alluded 


to; but at other times there is a wild life in its cry 
which is quite inspiriting: 

‘ And in the plover’s shrilly strain, 

The signal whistle’s heard again.’ 

Burns, indeed, tells us that he could ‘never hear the 
loud solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer noon, 
or the wild mixing cadence of a troop of grey [golden] 
plover, in an autumnal morning, without feeling an 
elevation of soul, like the enthusiasm of devotion or 
poetry. 

Who has not often, on quiet summer evenings, 
from the bank of some slowly gliding river, 
watched the timid moor-hen flirting her white 
tail as she steals timidly out from between the 
rushes in search of her supper, and darts back 
when she sees a human shadow upon the water. 
Here is Mr. Thompson’s account of her: 


THE _WATER-HEN. 

There is not anything peculiar respecting this species 
to be brought forward in the case of migratory birds, or 
which might not be said of it in any country. It is 
equally common in Ireland, Great Britain, and the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The interesting operations connected 
with its nest have been pleasingly treated of by Mr. 
Selby and others; but a few additional instances of the 
bird’s intelligence may be selected from notes in my 
possession. It may, however, first be observed, that the 
waterhen visits uninvited, and eventually takes up its 
abode at localities where protection is afforded: —its 
tameness, handsome appearance, and lively motions 
combined, render the bird everywhere very attractive. 
To Wolfhill, near Belfast, where I spent many summers, 
it thus came, increased rapidly in numbers, and was to 
be seen tame as any poultry;—coming within a pace of 
where one stood. Little troops of them were partial to 
the stable-yard, in which they fed with the fowl, and so 
many as fourteen would appear at the same time. A 
dozen might be reckoned roosting on a single bush in 
the autumn: though the pond they frequented was 
surrounded by trees and shrubs. A bird would some- 
times remain perched on one foot for the night (or so 
late as any person was out of doors to observe it), on the 
top of a large stone in the pond. At this place, a pair 
once seemed even to prefer the vicinity of man in select- 
ing a site for their nest, which was built in a heap of 
stones within a few paces of where labourers were 
daily at work, though places of the most retired charac- 
ter were quite contiguous. Two pair having nests there 
in the summer of 1831 had them destroyed by the 
sudden filling of the pond in which they were placed, 
after it had been for a long time dry, The calamity 
seemed to provoke their wrath, as a very obstinate 
engagement ensued. They fought while standing in the 
water, and struck each other with their feet, crowing 
loudly in defiance all the time. After the destruction 
of these two nests, three were made, one on the top of 
a very large stone in the pond; another at the base of 
the stem of a willow, which grew horizontally over the 
water before shooting upwards; the third on the ground 
within a foot of tbe water’s edge. On the 10th of 
September that year there was an incursion of water- 
hens to the pond, when the old pair, together with their 
young, which had been brought out there, took posses- 
sion of an island, and, like sentinels, kept moving along 
its borders. Whenever any of the new comers attempted 
a landing they were completely beaten back—it was an 
amusing scene from the whole being conducted with 
soldier-like regularity. 

When this pond was filled in May, 1832, after having 
been for some time dry, there were also two nests of the 
waterhen, one of which was on the stem of an over- 
hanging willow. When the water approached it, one of 
the pair kept running quickly to the nest with small 
sticks in its bill, while the other remained there, to fix 
them beneath, so that before the water reached the eggs 
the nest was raised about six inches: this unfortunately 
proved to be labour in vain, as the eggs were destroyed. 
The same pair afterwards made a nest among the grass 
on the bank, without using any sticks in its construc- 
tion, though these were abundant closely round. The 
nest was partially lined with dead leaves of the laurel: 
the brood was brought out in safety. The old bird took 
the young under her wings (especially in the evening), 
as a hen does her chickens, concealing them in the same 
manner from view. There was now another nest made, 
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to which the parent would call her brood, and remain in 
it with them for some time. The waterhens never 
covered their eggs on leaving the various nests at Wolf- 
hill, though, according to the observations of Mr. Selby, 
such is the habit of the bird. Their not doing so, how- 
ever, at this locality, is only another proof of their 
intelligence. We have already seen that when a pair 
lost their eggs from these being overflowed by water, 
they made a nest close by “on the firm-set earth,” and 
that, instead of the usual course, when the nest is built 
about water, of elevating it on a mound of slips, dis- 
pensing altogether with them, though they were plentiful 
around :—we now see them departing from the ordinary 
habit of covering the eggs, in a locality where they found 
themselves protected and knew they had no enemies to 
fear, 

Some birds rear two or three broods in the same nest, 
and even return year after year to it. On the other 
hand, the waterhen is not always content with a single 
nest for one brood, but will make a second one or raft, 
and sometimes several rafts for it: these, however, being 
slightly made, are soon constructed. <A friend, one 
evening, having laid a branch of a tree beside his pond, was 
surprised the next morning by seeing one of these nests 
not only completed on it, but the old bird and her young 
in possession, although the nest in which the brood was 
brought out was at the time perfectly good. A pair of 
these birds which frequented another pond uear Belfast, 
made several rafts for their young, though the nest 
remained uninjured. Once at this pond, where a pair 
only breeds, a nest containing five or six eggs was in- 
undated, and entirely covered with water for about seven 
hours, when it was feared that the vitality of the eggs 
would be destroyed; but the young birds, nevertheless, 
issued from all the eggs a fortnight afterwards. Mr. 
R. Davis, jun., has seen the nest of this species placed 
on the water, after the manner of the coots ;—supported 
by rushes far out from the shore. 

The waterhen breeds twice, perhaps thrice in the 
season:—notes are before me of seven eggs being in a 
nest in the middle of April; nine on the 9th of June; 
and a young bird not more than a day old appearing on 
the 18th of August,—all, it was believed, the produce 
of one pair at the Wolfhill pond. Mr. Poole mentions, 
from his own observation, an instance of a waterhen 
laying her eggs in the deserted nest of a magpie, situ- 
ated in a tree about twenty-five fect above the ground 
in the immediate vicinity of a river. 


He has preserved some anecdotes of 


THE COMMON FOWL. 


Mr. Poole remarks :—-“ It is well known that mag- 
pies are very destructive neighbours to the fowl yard. 
Of this a game cock belonging to a neighbour seemed 
to be aware, as during one season he killed four of 
these birds, which incautiously ventured within the 
fowl-house where he roosted.” 

Though perhaps not a rare instance in the case of 
this species, it may be worth noticing, that a fine cock 
kept in our own yard, on more than one occasion 
assaulted an old cook who nowise meddled with him, 
though she did sometimes lay hold of some of the mem- 
bers of his seraglio. She was once indisposed for a few 
days after his attack, on which occasion, according 
to her own version, he had struck her “ severely with | 
his spurs between the ribs.” 

In April, 1842, the following paragraph appeared in 
a Dublin newspaper:—“ On Sunday se’nnight, a child 
named Martha Collins, living at Harold’s-cross, was 
sent by her mother to a livery stable yard in the neigh- 
bourhood, kept by a Mr. Smith. On entering the yard 
8 cock flew at the child, and struck her three or four 
times in the face and other parts of the head, cutting 
her with each blow. A woman, also named Collins, 
resident in the yard, hearing the screams of the little 
sufferer, ran to her assistance and rescued her. On the 
Tuesday following, it was considered necessary to have 
medical aid, and the child was shown to Dr. Monks, 
who at once pronounced the case fatal. The child 
expired the next day. An inquest was held on the 
body, and a verdict according to the above-mentioned 
circumstance returned.” 

August 24,1846. Mr. Joseph McKelvey states that 
a hen of his at Milltown, Falls, having “sat” beyond 
the ordinary time on a number of eggs, he yesterday 


| not only Jess disturbed in the night, but it has been ob- 


breaking the eggs in the presence of the hen, who 
shrieked at beholding the operation, and hurried from 
the place. When passing the nest about an hour after- 
wars, Mr. McKelvey observed the hen on it, and, going to 
the spot, found her quite dead, without any appearence 
of external injury: he concluded she had died of grief. 
From my knowledge of my informant, I can vouch for 
the truthfulness of what is here related; although the 
accuracy of the conclusion as to the cause of death may 
be questionable. 

And further on he adds 

The love of the hen for maternity is, as is well 
known, sometimes carried to an extraordinary—it might 
almost be said unnatural—extent. At the residence of 
a clergyman of my acquaintance, near Kirkcubbin, 
county of Down, in May, 1849, a hen had her nest and 
eggs in the corner of an outhouse, close to where a cat 
had brought forth three kittens. The eggs being 
taken away, the hen, though not having commenced 
incubation, left her own nest on the evening of their 
removal, and took charge of the kittens. During the 
few following days she laid some eggs among her 
adopted young. These eggs were likewise removed; 
but she continued, nevertheless, to cover the kittens 
during the night, and to lead them about by day, giving 
utterance to the usual cluckling note, ruffling her plu- 
mage, and in every way acting towards them as if they 
were her own progeny. The kittens, too, treated her as 
a parent, crouching under her for warmth, and one or 
more of them occasionally climbing on her back as 
chickens woulddo. The parent cat, good-humouredly 
from the first, resigned her charge to the feathered 
nurse-tender, and lived on the most friendly terms with 
her during the period—about a month—in which she 
assisted her in the discharge of her maternal duties. 

The domestic fowl, and indeed all the species of 
Gallus, are natives of the more southern and eastern 
parts of Asia, or the neighbouring islands, where they 
are still found in a wild state. 








Now for some reminiscences of 
THE HERON. 

Different statements have been made respecting the 
heron’s fishing time. I have somewhere read of its never 
fishing by night, not even by the clearest moonlight; 
an idea which would be scouted by the old women of 
the north of Ireland, whose favourite preseription for 
“rheumatic pains” is “the fat of a heron Milled at the 


condition, is not imaginary; it visits Belfast bay in as 

] 
seasons of the year. It is not known to come in dark 
nights. Those who kill the birds for eating (which 
some very few poor shooters do) consider them only in 
sufficiently good condition after a duration of moonlight 
feeding. Taxidermists, too, remark them to be fatter 
at such times (occasionally very fat) than when killed 
during “the dark of the moon.” Montagu, indeed, has 
correctly observed that “they feed frequently by moon- 
light, at which time they become tolerably fat, being 


served that fish then come into shoaler waters.’ I have 
myself seen numbers of them fishing by moonlight in 
Belfast bay; and one which I shot in the act had just 
captured a large Cottus scorpious Linn, (or miller’s 
thumb as it is here called), notwithstanding its for- 
midable spinous armed head. In another instance, in 
summer, when greater variety of food is afforded, I saw 
one of these fish taken from aheron’s stomach. Rennie 
states that he “had never seen an instance of its fish- 
ing when the day was advanced: and Mr. Waterton, in 


less from correct observation in his own locality, that | 
between sunrise and sunset it is idle; but that when the 
shades of night set in, it sallies forth to feed. The 
author of the “British Naturalists” dwells at some | 
length on the moral of the heron not feeding during 
sunshine; at the same time mentioning that he was 
once witness to the birds doing so. I have, however, 
been always accustomed to see these birds feeding at | 
every hour of the day, and at all seasons, in Belfast 
bay, where they have come most under my observation. 
In the brightest sunshine of the forenoon I have ob- 
served herons capture prey in different localities—fresh- 
water and marine (river Lagan and Strangford lough), 
and at mid-summer as well as mid-winter. 





examined them, and finding them addled, commenced 


full of the moon.” That the bird is then in the best | 


great numbers to feed by moonlight as by day, at all } 


In February 1839, a heron was picked up by a 
shooter as it lay helpless, and nearly dead, on the sur- 
face of Belfast bay. The cause of this catastrophe 
was at once apparent,—a large eel having been found 
sticking tightly in its throat; this fish twenty-six 
inches in length, and four and a half inches in cir- 
cumference at the vent, was rather a formidable mouth- 
ful. Its head was partly digested. The bird had 
probably picked up the eel when standing at the edge of 
the channel; and being unable to take wing, had been 
lifted by the flowing tide on which it was seen floating. 

Another instance of the heron’s falling a prey, ap- 
parently, to its intended victim is recorded in the 
following note:—Lord Castlereagh and the Rev. John 
Cleland being in company, in the neighbourhood of 
Portaferry, about the year 1785, were attracted by the 
violent screams of a heron rising from a marsh, and 
they paid particular attention to it. The bird kept on 
wing for a short time, and then fell to the ground; 
when, on hurrying to the spot, they observed a stoat 
(Mustela erminea) running away; and found the heron 
dead from a wound which that animal had made in its 
throat. 

Here is a scrap relating to 

THE PEACOCK. 

The pea-fowl (Pavo cristatus) is a native of India, 
where it still exists in a wild state. A pair of these 
birds kept by us for some time paid due respect to the 
hall-door by eating there only of bread or biscuit 
(moistened), though at the back door they partook 
freely of potatoes. Mr. Poole observes:—“ A peacock 
which belonged to the neighbour of an acquaintance of 
mine (on whose house the bird roosted) had both his 
eyes picked out in one of his quarrels. Although total 
blindness was the result, it did not cause the bird to 
forsake his perch on the top of the house: he still sue- 
ceeded in getting up to the ridge. The reasoning 
power displayed in his manoeuvres is worthy of notice. 
In order to be sure of reaching the eave in his flight 
from the ground, he regularly measured his distance 
from the foot of the wall by carefully stepping it, when 
he knew that by flying up at his accustomed angle he 
could reach the eave without any danger of striking 
against the wall.” 





| The quails introduce the following anecdote 
| of the 
SAGACTPRY OF DOGS. 
At Mertoun, in the same district as Holyrood House, 
a pointer dog had to be kept chained this season on 
| account of the serviee which he was considered to render 


| to an English terrier in killing quails. The two sallied 
out together early in the morning, and when the former 
“ pointed ” the quails, the terrier rushed before him to 
seize one. They were casually observed to act thus in 
a clover field, though a capture was not effected on that 
occasion; the terrier was several times seen with these 
birds after returning from such excursions. Quails 
often lie so close that, doubtless, they could occasionally 
be thus taken. Several times, when I have been walk- 
ing on the borders of meadows, my dog has picked up a 
land-rail as it ran close to my feet. 


Mr. Thompson adds, in a note, some further 
particulars relative to the methods adopted for 
CAPTURING QUAILS. 

Since the preceding matter was put in type, I have 
lad the following confirmation that the quail can be so 
captured, from Robert Taylor, Esq., of Belfast, who 
resided some time at Corfu;—‘ One mode of taking 


| quails, which I frequently witnessed during the course 
his interesting essay on the heron, remarks, and doubt- of my walks through the fields of Corfu, I had never 


read of, and struck me as very singular. A man, armed 
with a gun, and accompanied by a peculiar-looking dog 
—a kind of lurcher—proceeded slowly through the field, 
the dog keeping a few feet in advance, and carefully 


| examining every bush and tuft in which a bird could 


possibly find shelter. Generally the dog seized the quail 
while sitting, and carried it to his master, who rewarded 
his dexterity with a slice of pudding or a sausage, which 
he carried in his pocket. I have seen several quails 
thus caught by the dog in the same field, and after 
each performance he was very exacting of his reward. 
If the bird rose, the man fired at it, so there was little 
chance of escape for the poor quail. The dog caught 
several for every one that was brought down by the gun 
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or even fired at. It may be desirable to add that this 
did not occur in the breeding season.” 


He not only vindicates the partridge from 
the aspersions of the anti-Game- Law agitators, 
that it is a mischievous guest, but, on the con- 
trary, he asserts it to be greatly beneficial to 
‘a farm to be well stocked with them. He says, 

Mr. St. John, writing of the partridge, remarks, that 
he is confident “most, if not all, granivorous birds amply 
repay the farmer for their food by the quantity of weeds 
they destroy during a great part of the year.” Another 
author observes :—“ In alluding to the game which may 
be reared profitably upon a farm, partridges cannot be 
‘omitted. I do not believe they ever pull a single 
‘ear of corn from the stalk; it is only after the stubbles 
are cleared of the crop that they ever feed upon grain 
at all. In summer, insects and seeds of grasses, and in 
winter the leaves of weeds and coarse grasses from 
below the hedges, constitute their food; in the latter 
season they become, upon such nutriment, exceedingly 
fat. During the continuance of a severe frost, and 
when the ground has been covered to a considerable 
Wepth by snow, I have repeatedly examined the crops, 
‘both of partridges and pheasants, and found them filled 
with the leaves of grasses which grow by the edges of 
springs and water-rills that have not been frozen; and 
the birds, on such occasions, were in fact fatter than at 
any other season of the year.” 


And he adds the following interesting 





ANECDOTES OF THE PARTRIDGE. 

Some years ago, a partridge, in good condition, and 
having the perfect use of its wings, was captured at an 
early hour of the morning, in the street portion of 
Donegal-square, Belfast, and taken to a friend of mine, 
well-known to be fond of birds. Its wildness denoted 
that the bird had not escaped from captivity. After 
being kept for some days in a town-yard, the captive 
was set at liberty, when it immediately rose high into 
the air, and flew off to the country. Its captor had no 
indication of what brought the bird to town; but it had 
probably been pursued from the country by a hawk, 
The friend alluded to had a partridge in confinement 
for some time in Belfast, which exhibited so strong a 
pugnacious propensity, that its exploits in this way 
were often witnessed with much amusement. Birds of 
all kinds, including well-grown pullets, of the domestic 
fowl—both cocks and hens—were, on being placed in 






the inclosure with it, immediately attacked. It flew 
instantaneously with grest force and energy, against any 
bird introduced to its domicile, bringing the weicht of 
its bedy to bear against the intruder. The strange 





seemed so astonished by the attack as to become quite 
bewildered, and withstood it without attempting to act 
on the defensive. They were, hewever, always soon re- 
moved from the inhospitable partridge. . 

A sporting friend has generally observed that by far 
the greater number of partridges which he shot were 
males. On one occasion, late in the autumn, seven 
birds of a eovey which fell to his gun (being all then 
seen, though others may previously have been killed), 
were of that sex. 

This species, as is well known, occasionally becomes 
white. The last one, wholly of a pure white colour, 








which came under my notice, was shot a few years ago, | 


at Montalto House county of Down. 

When travelling from Liverpool to London by the 
mail-train (8? hours) on May 7, 1846, I remarked that 
partridges, pheasants, hares, and rabbits, though near 
the train, were not in the least alarmed by it, as rooks 
and ringdoves were,—all of the many birds of these two 
species having changed their quarters to some distance. 
I was particularly struck by the indifferepce of the rab- 
bits, which, although within thirty yards, did not even 
erect their ears to listen to the sound. I have no doubt 
that the case was very different when the trains ‘first 
started, and that these four species which are now re- 
gardless of them, quickly fled at their approach ; but, 
experience having taught them that they have nothing 
to fear, they are now as indifferent to the loudly rushine 
train, as to the gently passing wind. When subse- 
quently travelling by this railway, I observed that a 
partridge, which had been close to where the engine 
passed (perhaps dusting itfelf on the road), was obliged 
to moye ont of the way. Itthen flew merely a few yards 





up the grassy bank, and alighted within the railway 
inclosure. 

There is a singular difference in habit between the 
partridge of the north of Ireland, and that of the oppo- 
site portion of Scotland, as is well known to sportsmen 
who have shot in both countries: I have myself re- 
marked it with some interest. An Irish covey gene- 
rally springs without uttering a call, but the Scotch 
covey shrieks with all its might when sprung. The 
Scotch birds, too, even where very little molested, more 
knowingly take care of themselves than the Irish: their 
watchfulness is extraordinary. Their sense of hearing, 
as well of sight, must be remarkably acute. One day 
in the month of October, an experienced sportsman and 
myself, sprang either twenty-four or twenty-six covies 
(nearly all double or containing about two dozen of birds) 
in the neighbourhood of Ballantrae, when they all not only 
forbade a near approach, but, though we advanced as 
silently as possible, never admitted us into the same 
field with them. I have known partridges that, when 
sprung there, called loudly like old cock birds, prove, on 
being shot, young birds of the year. 

A sporting friend, who has had much experience in 
both countries, remarks, that he has more than once 
seen every bird of a moderate-sized covey, shot in Ire- 
land, but never saw this done in Scotland. He has 
bagged as many birds from a certain number of indi- 
viduals in the former island, as he has from the same 
number of covies in Scotland. 


We conclude with a poetical sketch of 


A SUMMER EVE. 

November 11th, 1840.—A sun-bright lovely day 
When walking for three miles along the Antrim shore of 
the bay from Belfast, after the tide had a little receded, 
the birds, which were very numerous near the road, 
proved extremely interesting. Dunlirs and ringed dot- 
terel were flying in little troops, uttering their pleasing 
cries, and moving towards the great body of not less 
than a thousand of their species. Redshanks, attract- 
ing immediate attention by their loud and lively whistle, 
appeared most graceful as they alighted; and the hand- 
somely-formed wing, flung up so as to exhibit the under 
surface at the moment they touched the ground, flashed 
in silvery whiteness upon the sight. The sea gulls, in 
their snowy garb, were as usual highly attractive; but 
the herons bore off the palm from all the others. After 
having been driven from the banks by a high tide, they 
were returning, now that it had ebbed; and the whole 
expanse of sky before me was enlivened by their pre- 
sence. At one view, spread singly over the atmosphere, 
I reckoned fifty. The many-coloured sky, chiefly blue, 
with white and rich yellow clouds, against which they 
were seen, much enhanced their appearance. I have 
though not to-day, remarked the white 
portion of the heron’s plumage to look beautifully 
roseate, with the rich tints of the setting sun upon it. 


occasionally, 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


Norway in 1848 and 1849; containing Rambles 
among the Fjelds and Fjords of the Central 
and Western Districts, and including Remarks 
on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and 
Social Organization. By Tuomas Forester, 
Esq. With Extracts from the Journals of 
Lieutenant M. S. Biddulph, Royal Artillery. 
Longman and Co. 1850. 


Norway is undoubtedly the country for the 
tourist who cares little for the creature com- 
forts, but prefers wild romantic roamings 
through places rarely visited by, or beyond 
the reach of, less enterprising natures, who 
can face no difficulties, are miserable if they 
have not a good dinner, a clean chamber, a 
warm bed, and obedient waiters. Let all such 
shun a trip to Norway during the coming 
summer. But for him who can carry a knap- 
sack and a gun, who has stout legs and a 
strong back, who cares not for a thirty mile 
walk, who defies rain and wind, who can swim 
a river or climb a mountain, as occasion may 
require, there is no such delightful excursion 





as a pedestrian tour in Norway, quitting fre- 
quented ways and penetrating into forests, 
mingling with the peasantry, and roving about 
from village to village, sure of a hospitable 
reception anywhere, and all the while feasting 
his eyes with some of the most magnificent 
scenery Europe can anywhere offer to him. 

It was thus that Mr. Forester and Lieu- 
tenant Brpputrn set forth on their Norwegian 
wanderings, and this was their 

PEDESTRIAN KIT. 

Our equipments were of the simplest kind. Knap- 
sacks contained, in the smallest compass, a change of 
linen and socks, an extra pair of shoes, and a few other 
indispensables. We added some packets of needles and 
scissors, and a few bright-coloured silk kerchiefs—a 
pedlary which had more than its marketable value in 
the eyes of the good moders and fair jomfrues at the 
mountain farms, when offered as tokens of remembrance 
and acknowledgment for kindness and hospitality be- 
stowed on the wayfarers. On the knapsacks were rolled 
light waterproof over-coats. The weight of the whole, 
when we had reduced it to walking-trim by getting rid 
of everything extra, was 141b. 

But the commissariat was not altogether to be neg- 
lected in providing for penetrating into districts desti- 
tute in most instances of everything but the rudest and 
most meagre fare. The concentrated essence of beef is 
invaluable to travellers in such regions. It may not 
be generally known that the substance of thirty or forty 
pounds weight of meat is reduced to a single pound of 
gelatine. Compressed into a sausage, it is very port- 
able, and a few shavings will make a rich soup; a most 
comfortable and sustaining mess during or after a long 
day’s march. Our havresacks contained rolls of this 
preparation, with some packets of tea and chocolate, 
rice, sugar, and biscuits; a canteen, in oilskin case, was 
buckled in true military style on the back of the knap- 
sack. Pocket compasses, maps, and sketching-books, 
were so disposed as to be always ready for use. A 
flask of corn brandy for urgent occasions was not for- 
gotten. The fishing-rod formed a walking staff for the 
one; the landing gaff for the other. 


They started from Arendale, a port near 
Christiana, and proceeded directly along the 
coast to Bergen, by the difficult but sublime 
mountain pass of the Hardanger Fjeld. At 
Bergen they separated, and Mr. Forester 
made his way to Christiana, by carriage. 

During the whole of their pedestrian excur- 
sion they scarcely saw an inn, They were 
accommodated cheerfully and kindly by the 
farmers wherever they appeared. Sometimes 
a clergyman would receive them at his manse ; 
sometimes they were entertained by a country 
gentleman, but from all classes they found 
equal readiness to supply their wants, only the 
poorest consenting to accept anything for these 
services, and then but the merest trifle, and 
on the plea that it was as a remembrance of 
them, not as a payment for hospitality. Thus 
did Mr. Forester and his friend enjoy oppor- 
tunities of making acquaintance with the 
people of Norway such as no other tourist can 
boast, and hence the peculiar interest and 
value of his volume, which, moreover, is 
written with all the spirit and zest of a true 
lover of nature, his descriptions at times almost 
becoming poetry. A few extracts will serve 
to show this, to introduce the work favourably 
to our readers, and at the same time to please 
them by the perusal of passages which have 
an intrinsic worth both for present reading 
and for future reference. 

This is the description of 

THE PASS OF THE HARDANGER-FJELD. 

Across the Hardanger it was nearly eighty miles to 

the nearest habitation. Over its broad back, its rocks, 


its snows, its morasses, there was no vestige of a path: 
the only refuge in ease of tempest, the only shelter for 
at least the one night we must spend on the fyeld, (if 
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we should be fortunate enough to effect the passage in 
two days,) were the lwgers—lone, uninhabited huts, 
built of rough stone, and destitute of every comfort but 
the shelter of the bare walls. The snow-drifts which 
fill the deep ravines may be treacherous, storms or dense 
fogs may suddenly occur, and bewilder the hapless tra- 
veller, till, sinking from cold and exhaustion, he is 
unable to extricate himself from those perilous passes: 
in point of fact, there are numerous tales, apparently 
well founded, of travellers who have perished in at- 
tempting the passage. To these real dangers the pea- 
sants add traditions full of unearthly terrors,—of the 
ghosts of the lost ones seen flitting in the drift, and of 
shrieks heard amidst the wailings of the tempest. 
Then they tell strange tales of beings that dwell in the 
gloomy caves of those dark mountains, and entice men 
to their destruction in their subterranean abodes; and 
of houses and farms seen amidst those dreary wastes, 
which, like the mirage of the desert, vanish upon nearer 
approach. 


We were now making our true course by the east of 
north, and had already attained a great elevation; so 
that, after reaching the plateau of bare rocks, all vege- 
tation disappeared, except that of the lichens and mosses. 
These sometimes covered the entire surface for a con- 
siderable space, with a carpet softer than the richest 
production of the loom, and of the most brilliant and 
diversified colours. The Iceland and the rein-deer moss 
were pointed out to us. Herds of the deer, in their 
wild state, roam over the snowy regions of the fjeld, but 
we were not fortunate enough to have any of them cross 
our path. We were neither equipped for deer-stalking, 
nor would the circumstances of our present enterprise 
have admitted of any delay; but opportunities subse- 
quently occurred of closely examining, and making 
familiar acquaintance with the appearance and habits 
of this most interesting tribe. We saw numerous tracks 
of the Lemming, that singular little animal, peculiar, I 
believe, to the Scandinavian peninsula, whose ravages 
when, at irregular periods, they descend into the valleys, 
are to the northern farmer a source of apprehension, 
such as the passage of a cloud of locusts is to the cul- 
tivators of the south. In about four hours from com- 
mencing the ascent, we reached the region of perpetual 
snow. It capped the summits and spread in broad 
fields along the sides of the ridges, and filled the deep 
ravines and gullies which lay in our track; but it was 
crisp and solid, and as yet gave no token of danger to 
be apprehended. We observed snow-shoes left at inter- 
vals on the path. The “good Gunnuf” marched 
boldly in front; I generally followed his lead closely. 
The young farmer gnided the horses; and my friend 
brought up the rear, often lingering as various objects 
attracted his attention. We had now gained the 
highest elevation of our route, which is estimated at 
nearly 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
prospect around was as dreary as can be imagined. 
Nothing but the bare grey rocks,—slopes and hollows 
of a black barren soil, thickly strewed with blocks of 
stone, and broad streaks and patches of snow, were to 
be seen. These presented themselves in seemingly 
interminable succession, and it is difficult to say over 
which of them our path was the most wearisome, and 
where our footing was the most secure. But. desolate 
as all appeared, and difficult as was the progress, I had 
begun to experience those peculiar sensations which De 
Saussure somewhere finely described in his “ Voyages ” 
in the Alps, and which I had previously feit in ascend- 





ing high altitudes. In such situations, the ggeat purity 
of the air, the unbounded solitude, and the grandeur of | 
the scale of the objects presented, concur in affecting 
the mind with feelings of serenity, of freedom, and of 
awe. One seems to be lifted above the turbid atmos- 
phere in which the cares and turmoils of the world 





unceasingly estuate; to be emancipated from the 
thraldom of passion and all gross and sordid influences; 
at the same time that the spirit is bowed, in the pre- 
sence of the majesty of nature, under a profound sense 
of one’s own insignificance. Soon after passing these 
high ridges, descending for a while, we struck the shore 
of a lake, and the stern features of the scenery were | 
relieved by the appearance of grassy slopes shelving to | 
its hanks, and a large herd of cattle browsing on the 
sweet herbage. But the face of the fjeld speedily 
resumed its dreary character. We had before us a| 
wide expanse of complete desert, bounded by lumpy 





hills, partly covered with snow. The surface was un- 
dulating, and a chain of small mountain lakes, or tarns, 
oceupied the lower levels. On the banks of one of these 
we halted about noon at a hut or leger, such as I have 
mentioned; a sort of den, partly excavated in the steep 
bank, and built up in front with loose stones. Its 
appearance was so wretched, that we preferred to throw 
ourselves on the ground, under shelter of a projecting 
rock; and slept for a time, though it was miserably 
cold, while the horses were picking a meagre meal from 
the scanty herbage. Resuming our route, we now left 
the elevated plain, and, crossing the ridge above the 
lake, pursued a more northerly course. The further we 
proceeded, the more wild and desolate was the prospect, 
and more difficult the track. The snow which filled 
the ravines was softer than we had found it in the 
higher parts of the passage, and Gunnuf, proceeding in 
advance, carefully sounded it with a staff before he per- 
mitted us to follow. But worse than snow or morass 
were the spots at the edges of the snow-drifts, from 
which it had recently disappeared. They had become 
so rotten, that the horses floundered deeply, and we had 
often great difficulty in making the passage. We 
crossed innumerable torrents, and two streams of con- 
siderable breadth, running with so strong a current, 
that we stemmed it with some difficulty. One of the 
guides and myself forded them on horseback; my friend 
and the other on foot, up to their middle in the water. 
At last we struck the Normands-Laagen,—a consider- 
able sheet of water, the bearings of which were nearly 
east and west. We traced the southern shore for 
several miles, following its windings, but frequently 
receding from it, to avoid the difficulties which the 
inequalities of the ground opposed to our progress. If 
the Mios-Vand was the “ ideal of seclusion,” the Nor- 
mands- Laagen was that of entire desolation. 


We seemed to have reached the verge of creation. It is 
hardly possible that even Arctic scenery can present 
anything more utterly desolate. There were no signs 
of life; nothing was seen but the eternal snows, the 
dark waters of that melancholy lake, and the grey 
ridges of bare rock which shelved to its shores. The 
colour of the landscape was cold and leaden, and its 
sombre features were unrelieved by any variety of out- 
line. Once we caught a distant view, through an open- 
ing in the hills, of a mountain-chain far away to the 
Eastward. It glowed for a moment in the rays of the 
evening sun, shot askance through a break in the clouds; 
but they shed no cheering beam on the dreary scenes 
around, they imparted no warmth to us. It was bitterly 
cold; the clouds closed, and broke in torrents of rain, 
which penetrated through every opening in our wrap- 
pings, and fairly drenched us to the skin, completing 
the distress of our weary and exhausted condition, and 
adding the last touch to the gloom of that dreary 
scene. We had yet some miles to struggle forward. 
It was eight o'clock when our guide stopped suddenly 
before a rude hovel reared against the steep bank of the 
lake, and announced to us that we had reached our 
proposed resting-place for the night. 

Indispensable as rest and shelter were at that 
moment, I confess that I recoiled almost with horror 
at the aspect of that dreary den. Stooping under the 
low entrance, I saw a chamber of about nine feet 
square. The walls were built of rough stones, 
through the chinks of which the wind whistled. Slabs 
of the same formed the roof, with a hole left in the 
centre for the escape of the smoke. Every part was 
dripping with moisture, and some damp straw was 
spread on the clayey floor at the further extremity. 
Such were the chcerless prospects that presented them- 
selves. We were drenched to the skin, shivering with 
cold, hungry, stiff, and weary with the travel of that 
and the two preceding days; and for two nights before 
had not taken off our clothes. For myself, I had un- 
dergone much suffering in the course of the day’s march, 
and that damp bed of straw threatened more serious 
consequences than mere passing aches and rheums. 
My friend had no grounds for such apprehensions; but 
he had marched the whole distance from Diil, he had 


just forded the rivers on foot, and at present was in as 


bad a plight as myself. 

But it was no time or place for giving way to despair. 
In the howling wilderness we might be thankful even 
for the shelter of that rude cavern. The poor horses 
were turned adrift to fare as they best might on the 


bleak hill-side. Our flask of corn-brandy had, by some 
accident, lost the greater part of its contents in the 
rough passage; but there were a few precious drops 
left, which we at once eagerly drained. The men 
brought in bundles of bog-myrtle, and slowly coaxed 
the green fuel into flame. But then we were stifled 
with the smoke that filled the hut. Our eyes smarted 
till the tears ran down our cheeks, and again and again 
I was forced to rush into the air for temporary relief. 
Our next care was to divest ourselves altogether of our 
sodden vestments, and to replace them by such changes 
as the scanty contents of our knapsacks affurded. It 
was a work of time and difficulty in those narrow 
bounds, within which all four were now assembled—~ 
seated on a stone six inches above the clay floor, and 
with benumbed fingers—to strip off the clinging 
garments! but to its accomplishment I attribute my 
escape from the mischiefs of which I was apprehensive. 
Meanwhile, the fire, from which each successive addi- 
tion of the green bushes produced fresh volumes of 
smoke, had burnt into something like embers; and 
having completed our toilet, the cuisine was our next 
concern. An extra allowance, shaved from a roll of 
concentrated beef, with a handful of rice thrown into 
the canteen, were speedily bubbling on the embers. In 
place of spoons—a part of our equipment which we had 
left behind at the last station—some pieces of birch, 
hastily shaped into something like the requisite form, 
enabled us to sup up the warm and savoury mess. Mean- 
while, the “good Gunnuf” and his fellow addressed 
themselves heartily to the flad-bréd and butter and 
cheese, ample store of which formed part of the lading 
of the sumpter-horse; and having disposed of part of 
their wet garments round the remains of the fire, and 
haying closed the aperture for the smoke above, coiled 


| themselves up in their sheep-skin rugs on one side of 


the narrow floor, and were soon in an enviable state of 
oblivion. We followed their example, in making the 
best disposition we could for the repose we so mueh 
needed; but the damp straw was our pallet, our light 
over-coats the only covering, and the knapsacks our 
pillows. For a time I listened to the moanings of the 
wind, as it swept in fearful gusts from the lake over the 
low roof, and whistled through the chinks of the loose 
walls; but, overcome with the fatigues of the preceding 
days, I too fell into a profound and undisturbed sleep.” 


Lieutenant Biputrn fell in with 
A HERD OF REINDEER. 

A few minutes’ walk up the valley brought us in 
sight of the herd, about 200 yards off. They were 
standing on a slight eminence close to the glacier and 
an immense field of snow which filled up the end of the 
valley. The glimmer of these white masses in the 
growing dusk formed a fine relief to the outline of their 
heads and branching horns. The deer were grouped in 
all positions, with their heads turned towards us, keenly 
alive to our approach, presenting a spectacle singularly 
picturesque, heightened as it was by the grandeur of 
the background. I had promised myself no small plea- 
sure in meeting with them; the whole of our search 
had been full of interest, and I was not disappointed. I 
lingered for some minutes in contemplation of the scene, 
but the guide was soon among them, and almost lost 
behind their tall heads and branching antlers. They 
were so tame, though suffered to roam at large in these 
boundless wastes, that they not only allowed him to 
approach them, but crowded round to receive handfuls 
of salt, which he doled out to them. Our coming had 
been announced by a wild and not unmusical call, with 
which they seemed familiar; but they were somewhat 
alarmed at the approach of a stranger, and stared at 
me with their bright full eyes, and with heads erect, 
presenting a show of antlers truly formidable. How- 
ever, they were soon re-assured, and, finding that I bad 
salt to give them, pressed round me to receive it. I 
had not imagined that the rein-deer were such noble 
animals as I found them. I could not cease admiring 
their beautiful eyes, their wide and branching horns of 
varied shape, covered at this season with skin and a 
soft down—their sleek bodies and fine clean limbs. 
There were at least 200, of all sizes, from the little 
fawns and the neatly-shaped young does, to the ma- 
jestic-antlered bucks, some of whose horns were not 
less than five or six feet across. One or two of the 
older ones had flat, projecting branches over the eyes 
and forehead, and none were exactly alike. A curious 
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cracking noise was produced by the Joints of their legs 
and feet as they moved about. Some of them were yet 
partially covered with their winter coat, presenting a 
singular appearance, as the fur is about two inches 
longer than the summer coat, and of a much lighter 
colour. I pulled off handfuls of it. The perpetual 
changes of attitude and position of these graceful 
animals, some lying on the ground, some breaking into 
groups, gave endless variety to a scene which I scarcely 
knew how to quit. At last we leave them in full pos- 
session of their romantic resting-place; and, as I gaze 
back, I see them fast settling themselves for the night 
on the mossy ground. I learned that the herd is shared 
among the farmers of Fortun, who purchased it from a 
party of Finmarkers. I think the value of a rein-deer 
is about ten or twelve dollars. 

They visited the famous 

FISHMARKET AT BERGEN. 

The traffic was carried on between the men in the 
boats, in which heaps of fish were continually increased 
by additions from a coffin-shaped machine, in which the 
fish were towed a-stern to keep them fresh, and the 
women reaching over the edge of the quay. Great was 
the clamour; Billingsgate seems to have the same type 
in every part of the world. But it was all on the side 
of the women, contending for priority, and haggling with 
the fishermen, who preserved the utmost sang froid. 
One of the girls would cheapen a lot of fish; her offer in 
return, being unsatisfactory, received not the slightest 
attention. “ Dieval brand du,”—D—1l burn you— 
shrieked out the enraged damsel, accompanying every 
renewed and silently rejected proposal with fresh torrents 
of abuse, till she had raised her bidding to the price set 
on his wares by him below. Then, with the same im- 
perturbable gravity, he coolly held out his boat-scoop, and 
receiving the coin, handed up the lot to the purchaser. 
Similar scenes were taking place the whole length of 
the quays, amid a strife of tongues, which our friend 
who accompanied us to the market, assured me could 
often be heard at our quarters, half a mile distant. The 
supply of fish is abundant, and the prices very moderate. 
Cod, I think, was about a penny, and salmon one penny 
halfpenny per pound, and a large turbot may be bought 
for sixpence. 

We conclude with an interior :— 

A NORWEGIAN PASTOR'S FAMILY. 

On the present occasion we had heard too much of 
the hospitality of the people of all classes to be under 
any great uneasiness The choice seeme: to lie between 
the substantial farm-house on the slope of the hill, and 
the parsonage, or preste-gaard, which stood near the 
water's edge. The latter had, on various accounts, the 
decided preference. In other countries, the priest's 
house is often the only refuge for the forlorn traveller. 
Sometimes, in such cases, it is admissible to clear scores 
by the offering of an honorarium, which there are no 
scruples about receiving. So in the convents of the 
south of Europe, it is well understood that the qualche 
cosa per carita goes to defray the expenses of the hospi- 
tality which the rules enjoin, but which the revenues of 
the establishment are no longer adequate to support. 
But even there I have often found it genuine, and ir- 
respective of the offering; and the solitaries of remote 


convents in the Apennines, gathered after a frugal sup- | 


per, round the pine-logs blazing on the hearth of the 
vaulted refectory, have been as eager for news of what 
was going on in the world from which they were shut 
out as the tenants of a frontier stock-farm on the verge 
of civilization. 

We already knew enough of the position of the Nor- 
wegian clergy to be sensible that the hospitality we 
proposed to claim, must be wholly gratuitous; and it is 
so foreign to our habits and ideas, to walk up toa 
strange gentleman’s house and ask for board and lodg- 
ing, that, when our skiff touched the shore, it required 
much exhortation from my companion, who very wisely 
determined to stay by the boat, and a conviction of the 
imperative necessity of the case, to induce me to make 
the essay. 

But my scruples were groundless. 
pasteur had seen our approach, and came forth to meet 
me. He was a man of middle age and pleasing man- 
ners. Finding that I was an Englishman, he regretted 
that he could not talk English; but, addressing me in 
French, he interrupted my apologies for the intrusion, 


The worthy | 


and pressed me to come in. Nor was he satisfied 
without going down himself to the shore and extending 
the invitation to my fellow-traveller in person. We 
were shown into a very pleasant sitting-room; the win- 
dows commanding charming views of the lake, and the 
pianoforte and vases of flowers gave it a cheerful and 
habitable look. A tray with a slight refectiow made 
| its almost instant appearance. We were attended by a 
| most respectable female domestic, under whose auspices 
we speedily made ourselves presentable, and, returning 
to the saloon, were introduced to the wife and daughter 
| of our worthy host. We spent a very delightful even- 
ing. The presten led us to a point from which there 
was a splendid view of the broad expanse of water, 
bounded by a noble group of mountains on the western 
shore of the lake: the foreground was of the green 
slopes of pasturage and corn which we had seen from 
the boat. He afterwards conducted us to the church. 
It was the first time we had entered a Norwegian 
church, and we were struck with the appearance of the 
highly-decorated altar and rich embroidered vestment 
which hung by its side. 

On onr return to the preste-gaard we found an officer 
of the Norwegian service, who was employed in the tri- 
gonometrical survey of that part of the country. We 
received some valuable suggestions for our future 
guidance. Our host entered warmly into our plans, 
| and drew up for us an itinerary, in which our several 
| stages and resting-places to the foot of the Hardanger- 
Fjeld were pointed out. He encouraged us to think 
that we should find the passage of the fjeld, practicable 
at this season. We were under some anxiety about it, 
| as Mr. Barrow had been dissuaded from attempting it 
|in the month of July. The ladies were kindly inte- 
rested in such specimens of English workmanship as 
our equipments afforded. They admired the perfect 
finish and excellence of every article of English manu- 
facture. The prepared waterproof cloth in which our 
maps and ‘other articles were inclosed was a novelty; 
and a drinking-cup and air-cushion of similar material 
was, now as ever, an object that afforded great amuse- 
ment. I had much conversation with the pasteur on 
the ecclesiastical arrangements of Norway, the result of 
which, confirmed by subsequent opportunities of obser- 
vation and inquiry, will be found in the sequel. He 
was a man of enlarged and liberal mind; and our own 
institutions, and the state of affairs generally in Europe, 
were freely discussed. 

Thus the long twilight wore away till after ten 
o'clock, when candles were lighted, and the table was 
spread for supper. It was abundantly and nicely 
arranged. Though attended by the domestic, the ladies 
| rose at times to do the honours in certain petits soins, 
| according to a custom of the country, which, though not 
| without a grace and kindliness, was at first painful to 











us; and though all that is menial is on such occasions 
performed by the services of an attendant, and there is 
something kindly and even graceful in the usage, we 
could never altogether reconcile ourselves to it. The 
presten departed from the usual habits of the natives 
| to pledge the strangers in a bumper of Rhenish to their 
| bon voyage. On our part, in rising from table, we went 
| through, pretty well for a first attempt, the national 
ceremony which follows every meal, of shaking hands 
with the master and mistress of the house and all the 
| company round, saying to each, Tak for maden,— 
| Thanks for the meat. 
When we came down stairs in the morning, we found 
the floor of the hall sprinkled with small sprigs of the 
| spruce-fir. Coffee had been served while we were in 
| the act of dressing. A plunge in the lake from the 
| wooded point beyond the parsonage prepared us to do 
justice to a plentiful breakfast. We were pressed to 
| prolong our visit: it was quite out of our calculations. 
| In making our acknowledgments to the worthy pastewr, 
M. Jonnessen, and his agreeable family, we felt the pain 
of such pleasant associations being so transitory, On 
this and other similar occasions we could only express 
our hopes of having some opportunity of returning 
English for Norwegian hospitality; a wish, we trust, in 
some instances destined to be realized. In collecting 
our traps for departing, we found everything restored to 
| the best condition: even the needle had not been idle, 
| and we could not have started from home, under the 
care of a good mother or sister, in better trim. There 
was genuine and unpretending kindness in attentions 
such as these. 








Fragments from the Mountains, picked up in a 
Holiday Visit to the Lakes of England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales. By Rosert 
James CunverwetLt, M.D. n 2 vols. 
London. 


Dr. CuLverwett is a lover of nature, and a 
diligent cultivator of the natural sciences, and 
it seems to be his rational indulgence to dedi- 
cate a portion of his time to visiting the most 
beautiful and interesting spots in the United 
Kingdom, and noting down his observations, 
the sentiments they excite, and the information 
they afford—and these lively sketches he has 
published from time to time, and they have 
attained to great and deserved popularity. A 
few weeks since we noticed his rambles round 
London. Now we have his recollections of 
the Mountains and Lakes. 

It seems that the nine o’clock train from 
London brings you to a seven o’clock dinner 
at Windermere. From that point, excursions 
are made to view all the beauties of that 
charming region. Without leaving unvisited 
a spot known to fame, the tourist can proceed 
to Scotland, also by we of railways, inspect 
the most remarkable sights of Edinburgh and 
its environs, proceed thence to the Trosachs, 
view the Lakes, so different in aspect and cha- 
racter from those of England, pass over to 
North Wales, enjoy the most sublime of its 
scenery, and thence return to London, where 
you may enter your home again on the four- 
teenth day after your departure, having visited 
all that we have named. If any reader should 
desire to follow in Dr. Cutverwe x's steps, 
he should not fail to provide himself with the 
little book which details the route and the 
principal sights to be seen, and intersperses a 
great deal of pretty description, and some 
quaint poetry. We would here hint to the 
learned author that he would add much to the 
utility of his guide-book (for such it is) if, in 
the next edition, he would name the best inns, 
and give a short statement of the cost of his 
tour. 

The second volume describes in like manner 
a tour to the lakes and mountain scenery of 
Ireland, and as that country is likely to be the 
Sashion with tourists during this coming sum- 
mer, Dr. CuLVERWELL’s minute and interesting 
descriptions will be invaluable as a pocket 
companion. In this he is careful to give to 
his readers all that variety of information on 
small matters affecting his comforts and con- 
veniences, which contribute so greatly to faci- 
litate travelling. As this work is published at 
a very small price, so that it may be put into 
the pocket of every visitor to the scenes 
described, we must not do more than give two 
or three extracts to show the quaint and 
spirited style of the composition, which is not 
the least of its attractions. 

The following are some excellent 


HINTS FOR TOURISTS. 


It is miraculous how inspiriting is travelling. Granted 
there is much in the excitement,—a great deal more in 
the holiday (if it be for pleasure), and a vast deal (in 
going to where you have not been before) in beholding 
with a pair of impatient eyes, “sights,” people, and 
places, all new and strange to you;—granted all this, 
—and an enjoyment it must be admitted to be, yet the 
secret owes much of its source to mingling with, every 
step you make, a fresh current of fresh air— 


To face the breeze and catch its sweetness. 


It is quite a new dietary for one. Every inhalation we 
take, goes to the lungs with the same gotit as a glass of 
soda-water refreshes a parched mouth; and, leaving 
the simile, it is much more wholesome. There is no 
necessity for appealing to physiglogy to prove the fact, 
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because it corroborates itself. Ifa man be in a dull 
mood, I defy him to travel ten miles outside a coach in 
the country, or fifty down a railroad, if he sit next to 
and with the window open, without feeling enlivened, 
and to express his innate conviction, “better.” How 
improved a person looks on his return from a week spent 
abroad; and how wonderfully does he feel so. Twenty- 
four hours away from home, much as he may love it, 
and how sensible does he become to the difference be- 
tween London smoke and the breeze from the hill-top; 
let him contrast, when he wakes in the morning, the 
twitter of the feathery tribe and the quiet else around, 
—the incoming gush of morning air at his casement 
window, and the bright sun looking him full in the 
face when he peeps out of it, to the corresponding 
period, spent but a few days before, when cab-wheels 
were his first salutation, a dirty mist his look-out, and 
a volume of chimney blacks his welcome, and must he 
not exclaim, “ How grateful is the exchange!” 

The change of scene and circumstance is not without 
its influence in giving a new current to thought, and 
arousing agreeable associations; but the main fillip is 
in the vitality we insensibly pick up in our way—the 
mill-wheel-like process of rarifying our blood with 
each breathful we take. 

Do not such feelings furnish an excuse for a man now 
and then to trespass out of bounds, to let even business 
go to the dogs, if it obstinately will do so, for a time, 
for so glorious a replenishment of health and life? Is 
it not indispensable that such a seasonable respite should 
fall to the occasional lot of all plodders by necessity? 
‘¢ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” a true 
proverb, and highly applicable. 

Who can forget the merry shout 
Of younkers from their school set free, 


Like birds from cages, loosened out, 
Turned giddy with their liberty ? 


So is’t with man, from care unbound 
And spared a holiday to roam ; 
If joy in change at least be found 
It sweetens the return to home. 
With former reminiscences, the inspiration of example, 
and a fit of idleness, who could resist the tempting 
influence of a beautiful morning, a set-in of fair weather, 
and all the world agog to be out of town, of joining in the 
throng, and adding another to the number? Whither 
shall we go? What think you of Killarney? It is said 
that half a pleasure is in its anticipation. The syste- 
matic tourist travels his journey twice over,—at home 
in his closet,—the next in reality. Such a proceeding 
has great advantages; but the unanticipated burst 
upon a grand scene realises another proverb, “ that 
unexpected pleasures are the greatest;” and in such 
an anticipation of the accidents of novelty came about 
the trip these pages will feebly attempt to describe. 
There is something seemingly misanthropic in a man 
with a carpet-bag, except he be linked with a com- 
panion, or travel with a friend on his right and his left; 
but if he have a civil tongue in his head, be of cheerful 
disposition, and inclined to be companionable, he need 
not despair; it is rare but the time will pass agreeably, 
as mankind are born by nature to be sociable. There 
are some men who delight in their independence, and 
if their life depended on it, would not exchange a 
salutation with a stranger. But I advise such not to 
travel— 


Such sullen savages let keep their den, 
Give me the man in fellowship with men. 


Should my reader be in the mood, should he require 
relaxation, should his health want recruiting, should 
he pant for a week’s liberty, should the time serve, 
should he have no congenial spirit at hand to accompany 
him, let him do as I did, go alone, and the chances are 
that the first hour will introduce him into an agreeable 
gossip if he will have it, the first day find him a fellow- 
traveller going the same route if he please, and the week 
send him home with a harvest of pleasant thoughts for 
the winter. 

Tourists should not treat with disdain the slightest 
information in a neighbourhood they are strangers to. 
It is no doubt very vexing to be bothered with a host 
of little urchins, volunteering their company to show 
what is to be seen, at times when you would rather 
wander alone; but guides, hand-books, and sign-posts 
are casualties due to all places of attraction, and there- 
fore the better it is to preserve your temper, and then come 
to an understanding at once. Select your “chaperone,” 





or previously ask your way, or study your local “ Murray.” 
A man wanting to go to the north would hardly know- 
ingly bear to the south; and if he be ignorant of his 
way, it is not a very costly affair to inquire. In a trip 
to a strange land, there is much spare time to reflect on 
the way thither. We will suppose the destination 
stamped in our resolves, and that we are on the right 
route; the traveller will then find but little difficulty in 
picking up memoranda to elucidate his progress, and 
unwind his labyrinth. 


In another strain is his narrative of the 
ascent of 
THE KILLARNEY MOUNTAINS. 


Ths two principal mountains selected, and most 
worthy of ascent, are Carran Tuel and Mangerton. The 
former has fewer worshippers than the latter, which is 
contiguous to the hotel where we are staying; and even 
should you be at the Victoria, is is within accessible 
reach. Foran ascent of the former, which is fifteen 
miles from here, a very interesting description will be 
found in Mrs. C. Hall's book, which every visitor to 
Killarney will rejoice to have. 

Now, it must be recollected that it is indispensable 
that the day chosen to mount aloft should be fine and 
clear. In all lake-countries, the matter is, at best, un- 
certain; add it is not uncommon to hear of travellers 
losing patience in waiting for an auspicious occasion to 
revel above the clouds at these interesting places. Many 
have been the visits to Llanberris or Keswick, without 
catching even a glimpse of their giant neighbours, 
Snowdon or Skiddaw. In attempting a notice of how 
best such romantic localities may be attained and ex- 
plored, it is rarely a tourist can command that time and 
circumstances shall wait his bidding, and, therefore, 
some few narations must be taken for granted, gathered 
from others, which we may not be personally able to 
attest. The story may be remembered of the sign- 
painter, who was commissioned to paint Pharaoh and 
his host crossing the Red Sea; and what he wanted in 
talent to give life to, he made up by his ingenuity. He 
gave an agitated daub of red paint to signify the sea, 
and when asked where the fleeing army were, replied 
they had crossed over. 

To describe the lakes without the mountains, because 
the latter were invisible, would be to give as poor an 
illustration as that by Mr. Joseph Miller, sign-painter. 
Happily, however, although, in the preceding trip to 
the English and Welch Lakes, the heavens were averse 
to our treading upon Skiddaw or Snowdon tops: Killar- 
ney was more gracious; and Mangerton, on the morning 
of ascent, doffed his night-cap as the sun rose. The 
firmament was as clear and as blue as ever tbat orb 
shone in. ‘The air was as tranquil and etherial as 
heaven could make it—it was neither cold nor hot, but 
of that delicious freshness to be met with only far, far 
away from the haunts of men, and so exquisite to fill 
every cell of the lungs with. 


Now for our mountain sport—up yon hill— 


Mangerton is before us. : 
To climb steep hills 
Requires slow pace at first. 

And so we found it. The young and independent re- 
joice in their unaided prowess, and know fatigue but 
when they fail. Their elder brothers, to their fathers 
and grandfathers, as often fail before they ought to feel 
fatigue; but the wiser, as well as elder, avail of the 
provision at hand in most mountainous countries—the 
chubby, shaggy, four-footed pioneer. One cannot help 
pitying the poor ponies which, day after day, have to 
carry their changing loads; for, if it happen to be wet, 
and the hills be too perilous on account of the mist, 
there is no respite to the animals, who have to toil over 
high roads instead of high steeps. Donkey and pony 
riding is believed to require no tuition—it is a mistake; 
there are more mishaps, more head-over-heels business 
from these pigmy animals than from the back of a 
prancing steed; and it requires no little adroitness to 
keep the seat on the back of one of these little moun- 
taineers. The ascent is rough, stony and precipitous 
through brakes, through briars, and though splashing 
torrents, and, but for the sure-footed beast that bears 
you, would beget sad back-aches, torn habiliments, and 
much inglorious dirt. Potheen and goat’s milk are 
marketable commodities in the travelling carayanserais, 
that beset you like gingerbread dealers at a fair. These 








touters are ms irritants for the moment, and 


greatly mar one’s serenity of temper, especially when 
you are bound on a jaunt of pleasure, not one of annoy- 
ance, During the ascent, you reach the Devil's Punch- 
bowl, an excavation amongst the rocks, containing a 
pool of water, reported to be of intense coldness, but 
that never freezes, even in the depth of winter; it is 
not habitable by fish, although they abound in the 
stream that flows out of it, which has not heen inaptly 
named The Styx. The pool is always agitated frcm 
the numerous springs that supply it, and is said also to 
be of unfathomable depth. At last we reach the sum- 
mit; and, dismounting, 

There, as we stood, the country round we eyed, 

To view the workmanship of Nature’s hand. 


The top of the mountain is covered with peat moss, 
that yields to the foot, with each step, which verifies 
the idea of walking in clover. 

Mangerton may well be said to be— 


A steep cloud-kissing rock, whose horned crown 
With proud imperial look, beholds the main. 


Mrs. Hall thus describes it. “In the far- away distance 
is the broad Atlantic, with the river of Kenmare, the 
Bay of Bantry, the Bay of Dingle, and the storm-beaten 
coast of Iveragh. Farther off still is the Shannon, 
Kilrush, and Tarbet. Midway are the mountains of all 
forms and altitudes, with their lakes and cataracts and 
streams of white foam. At our feet, lie the three Kil- 
larney lakes, with Glena and Torc, and even Poomies, 
looking like protecting walls, girdling them round about.” 
Of course, at such a height above the sea, it is cold and 
sharp; and leaving the choice of the traveller to Potheen 
or Eau-de vie, a drop of either just now are very ac- 
ceptable. The eye again reverts to the panorama, it is 
appallingly grand and sublime. Should a fleeting cloud 
intercept the world beneath, it Las a very strange ap- 
pearance ; and should a storm arise, which does be- 
times as quick as thought, it must be most fearful and 
terrible. 








Waraga; or, the Charms of the Nile. By 

Wittram Furniss. Baker & Scribner. (*) 
Mr. Furniss emerges from the other door of 
the Lazaretto, where we left him at the close 
of his last volume, and without delaying us 
with any complaints of the tedium of his con- 
finement, starts off on a donkey for Alexandria, 
plunging at once in medias res. The present 
volume is longer than his previous one, and 
confined to a much narrower range, being 
merely a voyage up the Nile and back. Having 
more space and less to tell, he has a greater 
opportunity for giving us those minutia o, 
travel which are among its chief charms in de- 
scription as in the reality. 

He has also, we think, shown greater car 
in presenting himself before the public. Ther 
is more information and less carelessness, an 
with this no sacrifice of the ease which th 
writer possesses. The route is an oft-travelle 
one by book-tourists, and therefore possesse 
no very striking features of originality, but th 
author sees things with his own eyes, and w 
have many old things in a new light. H 
thus cavalierly introduces us to one of his tre 
velling companions. 

We had been awaiting the arrival of the “ Aric 
from England, to start with the overland mail for Indi 
at twelve o'clock she was telegraphed. We packed 1 
our baggage, and leaving our effects in the hands 
Achmet, started in the direction of the canal for t 
tow-boat. On the way, a huge man passed by on 
very sinall donkey. So tall was he that his bo 
dragged along on the road, and stirred up the du 
leaving his track like the wake of a monster on t 
deep. I know not why I was so particularly strv 
with the aspect of this man, with his broad felt h 
aud long ringlet curls falling over the collar of 
blouse; but when I saw the shadow of his big sti 





(*) From the New York Literary World. 
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fall on the path as he struck the ass with a flourishing 
poke, I could not but rememember that coming events 
often cast their shadows before them, and that the Fates 
had forestalled the choice of a companion in travel. 


We havea pleasant picture of the economy 
of 


THE CANJIAH. 


These boats vary in length from thirty to seventy 
feet, and are measured by the number of ardebs or 
bushels which they can take. Their decks are divided 
into parts. The cabin occupies the after quarter of the 
vessel, and is fitted up with bedrooms and a saloon; 
many of them have a porch in front of the awning 
sail, whence, under shelter from the oppressive heat of 
the sun, you can look out and enjoy the passing scenery 
of the river, and the face of the country. 

The forward part of the boat is allotted to the crew, 
who vary from eight to twelve; for your kitchen, which 
is a plank range built up with iron furnaces set in brick, 
and to the masts; and in the bow of the vessel there is 
room for your dragoman, cook, and sailors to eat. The 
helmsman sits stationary on the top of the cabin, all 
the while doubled up under the arm of the rudder, 
which extends to about one-third the length of the 
bark. He is an immovable being, always half asleep, 
with half an eye open, and his head buried under the 
cape of his heavy boronoos; night and day he appeared 
always at his station, and was only relieved at meal 
time by the captain. The hold is covered over with 
loose planks, which are taken up for the purpose of 
stowage, and to give place for the sailors when engaged 
at the oars. At night, it affords a cool retreat for their 
slumbers; but only when the ex‘ernal air is too cool, for 
otherwise they prefer to stretch themselves on deck. 
The sailors congregate mostly around the caboose; and 
when not engaged in tracking ashore, or rowing down 
stream, which they avoid as much as they can, are busy 
at their pipes, and in preparations for their food. Before 
the porch, the canteens are permanent fixtures; and as 
they contain your utensils, plate, small-stores, and li- 
queurs, are always kept under lock and key, closely 
watched by the dragoman, who allows no one to rob you 
but himself. In the more spacious boats there is a 
platform extending round the cabin, outside the cabin 
windows, which is a great convenience, both for pur- 
poses of utility, and to have the run of the vessel. 


We have seldom met with a more touchin 
example of a mother’s care, and the trials a 
compensations of Divine Providence, than in 
the following :— 


Lady Cavanagh was then for the second time upon 
the Nile. Having abundant leisure and an ample for- 
tune, travel was to her not only a pastime, but a source 
of mental improvement: and a youth passed away from 
her homestead, was freed from the invidiousness of 
absenteeism, as it was perfectly innocent of censure, from 
the necessity of nurturing the health of a family long 
predisposed to consumption, which, in fact, had already 
occasioned an absence of nearly two years. Provided 
with all the comforts of life and the conveniences of 
travel; accompanied by her private tutor, and carrying 
with her a well-selected library, which could be constantly 
renewed through the agency of her friends at Malta, this 
noble lady afforded an instance of that luxury of loco- 
motion, and enjoyment of repose in travel, which is only 
and best understood by the accomplished Englishman. 


excited the sympathy of all who knew him, from the 
fact of his singular deprivation of limbs. Without arms 
or legs, he was but a corpus hominis—a mere stump of 
a man; but, deprived of these accessories to motion, 
nature seems to have, in a degree, compensated the de- 
ficiency by superior gifts o {mind. His appearance was 
80 pitiable, that even the women of the East would ask 
his mother why she had not drowned him at his birth. 
It is with pain that we have noted this mournful afflic- 
tion, and we forbear; our remarks being designed only 
as a tribute of respectful sympathy and affection to a 
woman of noble fortitute, of supreme and heavenly 
resignation—to a mother who, under so severe a dispen- 
sation of Providence, was not discouraged in her resolu- 
tion to train her helpless offspring for the blissful 
rejuvenation of another world, strong in the faith which 
conceived of that fairer and nobler existence, where the 
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imperfections and sorrows of this shall be unknown, and 
“the lame man shall leap as the hart.” 


The work is well illustrated with views and 
sketches in tinted lithography, from the press 
of Sarony and Masor, who are doing much 
for this hitherto neglected branch of Art in 
this country. 








FICTION. 
Raymond Reirlloyd : a Romance. By GRACE WEBSTER. 
In 2 vols. London: 1850. 

Srepom has it fallen to our lot te read so extravagant, 
absurd and stupid a romance as this. It would have 
discredited the manufactory once known as the Minerva 
Press. Its conception is in the worst possible taste. 
It attempts to combine an antique costume with mo- 
dern manners ani thoughts, and this is done so clumsily 
that the incongruity stares the reader in the face. There 
is, moreover, an ambitious effort at ine writing, a 
straining to be poetical and powerful in description, 
which contrasts ludicrously with the lameness and 
common-place of the ideas. It is not a book to be 
either borrowed or bought, and we recommend the 
librarians who honour us with their confidence as a 
guide in their purchases, not to place Raymond Reirl- 
loyd in their list. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Angel World, and other Poems. By PHILuP 
James Battery, author of “Festus.” London: 
Pickering. 1850. 

“Festus” was a remarkable poem: the greatest poem 
that has been produced since Byron passed away. 
With much that is mystical, exaggerated and affected, 
there is enough of true, vigorous poetry—genius in its 
loftiest form, to secure for it the admiration of con- 
temporaries and an “all hail hereafter,” to which the 
author may turn with assurance, that his name will go 
down to posterity, and that he will be read and repeated 
and remembered by generations yet unborn. 

The volume now before us does not, however, quite 
sustain the reputation of Festus. Itis less grand in 
design, less poetical in execution, it is even more mys- 
tical, and the conceits and coinages of words are still 
more frequent. We much lament this, for practice 
should have taught Mr. BarLey to shun affectations 
that are not now necessary to attract to him the gaze 
of the busy world, and which to some extent mar the 
sublimity and poetry of his conceptions. In poetry as 
in prose, mysticism of expression proves indistinct- 
ness of ideas, so often mistaken for grandeur. Thus, 
in the Angel World, we find continually passages which 
have no meaning capable of being clearly expressed by 
words. Try to make it intelligible by translating it 
into different phraseology, and the shapeless and 
shadowy character of the tdea will be at once dis- 
covered. ‘The story is a tale—a sort of allegory—told 
by one angel to a party of angels, of his adventures in 
a certain world tenanted by angels. The description 
is beautiful, but the disquisitions and speeches are 
sometimes dull, and the whole is written as with an 
effort. It is not the natural larguage of an inspired 
mind that we read, but the pedantry of words mani- 
festly sought for the purpose of startling by strange- 





| ness. 
She was in charge of her son, an unfortunate youth, who | 


The miscellaneous poems have pleased us more than 
the Angel World; because there is about them more 


| simplicity of conception and of composition. The 


genius of the author is not here obscured by oddities. 
He forgets his poet-craft and pours forth his feelings in 


| his own fashion, as they express themselves naturally. 
| The beauty of some of these, tempts us to extract 


| them. 





Although there are so many other claims upon 
our space at this moment, we cannot refrain from pre- 
senting to our readers this fine lyric: 


THE RETURN. 
They come, from the ends of the earth, 
White with its aged snows ; 
From the bounding breast of the tropic tide, 
Where the day-beam ever glows ;— 
From the east where first they dwelt, 
Trom the north, and the south, and the west, 
Where the sun puts on his robe of light, 
And lays down his crown to rest, 


‘ 





Out of every land they come — 
Where the palm triumphant grows, 
Where the vine overshadows the roofs and the hills, 
And the gold orbed orange glows ; 
Where the olive and fig-tree thrive, 
And the rich pomegranates red, 
Where the citron blooms, and the apple of ill 
Bows down its fragrant head. 


From the lands where the gems are born— 
Opal and emerald bright ; 

From shores where the ruddy corals grow, 
And pearls with their mellow light ; 

Where silver and gold are dug, 
And the diamond rivers roll, 

And the marbke white as the still moonlight 
Is quarried, and jetty coal ;— 


They come—with a gladdening shout ; 
They come—with a tear of joy; 

Father and daughter, youth and maid, 
Mother and blooming boy. 

A thousand dwellings they leave, 
Dwellings—but not a Home ; 

To them there is none but the sacred soil, 
And the land whereto they come. 


And the Temple again shall be built, 
And filled as it was of yore ; 
And the burden be lift from the heart of the world, 
And the nations all adore ; 
Prayers to the throne of Heaven 
Morning and eve shall rise, 
And unto and not of the Lamb~ 
Shall be the sacrifice. 


There is a delicate beauty about these stanzas; 


TO THE TRENT. 


Of all the rivers in the land, 
Thee most I love, fair Trent, 
For in thy stream and by thy banks 
My happiest hours I’ve spent. 
’Twas there, hard bye, I first drew breath, 
There hope to end my days ; 
And everywhere I'll tell till death 
My native river’s praise. 


Oh! Shannon hath a wider shore, 
And Thames a richer freight, 
And silver linked Forth is banked 

By more baronial state ; 
But neither hath a purer wave, 
Nor deeper, stiller stream ; 
’Tis quiet as a grassy grave, 
Or a saint’s dying dream. 


Let me, in sunshine or in storm, 
Still linger by her side ; 
T'll always look on her with love, 
And speak of her with pride. 
By rock and mead, and grove and isle, 
She goes from deep to deep ; 
I love her in her dawning smile, 
And in her sunset sleep. 


And when she riseth with the rain, 
And bringeth forth her flood, 

And sweeps up to the high town’s foot 
Her spoil of field and wood,— 

I love her more than ever then, 
For then she hath her will; 

And over mounds and herds and men 
She bears the victory still. 


May such a calm triumphant course 
To sacred souls be given, 

That, river-like, though born on earth, 
They image only Heaven : 

And tending ever towards the light, 

In this their earthly race, 

Meet, mixing with eternity, 
In joy, their Maker’s face. 


Brief, but beautiful also, is, 


A MYTH. 


Apollo laid his lyre upon a stone ; 

The stone was seized with music ; and the touch 
Of mortal could awake the god’s own tone 

For ever after. Marvel ye not much. 
Wherever God may choose, or man may dwell, 
This is an ever acting miracle. 


When once the gift of godlike poesy 
Hath touched the heart, it answers everything 
In its own tongue, but with a harmony 
Instinct of Heaven. Let the world then, fling 
Its arms of honour round the Poet’s breast, 
And Heaven may hear Earth's music, and have rest. 


Of quite a different class, but peculiarly exhibiting 
both the defects and excellencies of Mr, BAILEY as a 
poet, is that with which we conclude: 

KNOWLEDGE. 


The knowledge of God is the wisdom of man— 
This is the end of Being, wisdom ; this 
. Of wisdom, action ; and of action, rest ; 
And of rest, bliss; that by experience sage 
Of good and ill, the diametric powers 
Which thwart the world, the thrice-born might discern 
That death divine alone can perfect both, 
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The mediate and initiate ; that between 
The Deity and nothing, nothing is. 


The Atlantean axis of the world 

And all the undescribed circumference, 

Where earth’s thick breath thins off to blankest space 
Uniting with inanity, this truth 

Confess, the sun-sire and the death-world too, 

And undeflected spirit pure from Heaven, 

That He who makes, destroying, saves the whole. 
The Former and Re-Former of the world 

In wisdom’s holy spirit all renew. 


To know this, is to read the runes of old, 
Wrought in the time-outlasting rock ; to see 
Unblinded in the heart of light to feel 

Keen through the soul, the same essential strain, 
Which vivifies the clear and fire-eyed stars, 
Still harping their serene and silvery spell 

In the perpetual presence of the skies, 

And of the world-cored calm, where silence sits 
In secret light all hidden; this to know— 
Brings down the fiery unction from on high, 
The spiritual chrism of the sun, 

Which hallows and ordains the regnant souli— 
Transmutes the splendid fluid of the frame 
Into a fountain of divine delight, 

And renovative nature ; shews us earth, 

One with the great galactic line of life 

Which parts the hemispheral palm of Heaven ; 
This with all spheres of Being makes concord 
As at the first creation, in that peace, 
Premotional pre-elemental, prime, 

Which is the hope of earth, the joy of Heaven, 
The choice of the elect, the graee of life, 

The blessing and the glory of our God. 


And—as the vesper hymn of time precedes 
The starry matins of Eternity, 

And daybreak of existence in the Heavens, — 
To know this, is to know we shall depart 
Into the storm-surrounding calm on high, 
The sacred cirque, the all-central infinite 

Of that self-blessedness wherein abides 

Our God, all kind, all loving, all beloved ;— 
To feel life one great ritual, and its laws, 
Writ in the vital rubric of the blood, 

Flow in obedience and flow out command, 

In sealike circulation ; and be here 

Accepted as a gift by Him who gives 

An empire as an alms, nor counts it aught, 
So long as all His creatures joy in him, 

The great Rejoicer of the Universe, 

Whom all the boundless spheres of Being bless. 


o 
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JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Mesmerists’ Manual of Phenomena and 
Praotice ; with Directions for applying Mes- 
merism to the Cure of Diseases and the 
Methods of producing Mesmeric Phenomena. 
By Grorce H. Bartru. London: Bailliere. 
1850. 


Tue old friends of Tur Critic do not require 
a confession of faith from us, but its many new 
readers who have been recently enlisted may 
be at once informed frankly that we are firm 
believers in the truth of mesmerism :—that 
this belief is not derived from faith in others, 
but from actual personal experience: that we 
began with the most entire scepticism and 
ridicule of its pretensions, until we made trial 
of it, not upon professional exhibitors, but in 
our own household, with our friends and re- 
latives, incapable of deception. Then we dis- 
covered that indeed this phenomenon, which we 
had loudly proclaimed to be a fraud of quacks, or 
a dream of wonder-mongers, was a great fact in 
nature, and we proceeded solemnly and earnestly 
to its investigation, by the only safe path to 
knowledge of nature, observation and experi- 
ment. We made trial of it at every oppor- 
tunity; we tested its various phenomena by 
every art which ingenuity could suggest and 
under various circumstances. The results 
were such as to assure us that there is a con- 
dition of existence, capable of being artificially 
produced, (but whether by the influence of 
others or self-induced we are not yet able 
satisfactorily to determine) in which the com- 





munication between the mind and the body | 
is ny gas suspended, or rather, we should | 


say, in which the will ceases to operate. In 
this state, the mind, which, in its ordinary state, 
can perceive external objects only through the 


medium of the senses, has the power of per- 
ceiving them either directly or through some 
other medium than the senses, (it is not known 
which). The will,—which is the power that sets 
the mind in motion,—being suspended, the 
brain appears to be subject to be set in motion 
by an extraneous power—as by the will of 
another person—and this is the modus operandi 
of all the phenomena we witness. Having the 
faculty of perception by other than the or- 
dinary media of the senses, the mind is not 
limited in its perceptions by the limited capa- 
cities of the bodily organs, but can perceive 
things beyond their range. Hence the phen- 
omena of clairvoyance. The mind, no longer 
operated upon by the influence of its own 
will, is sensitively subject to the wills of others, 
and hence the phrenological phenomena. In- 
deed, we are strongly inclined to the conclusion 
that mesmerism is nothing more than a sus- 
pension or sleep of the will, meaning by that 
term the power, (whose seat we know not but 
whose presence we all practically feel and re- | 





susceptibility, dangers, cross-mesmerism (which 
is only the perplexity produced by the opera- 
tion of two different wills acting at once upon 
the same sensitive agent), isolation, mesmeric 
dream, and, lastly, of the application of mes- 
merism to disease. All this Mr. Barta has 
done with a candour and a calmness that will 
recommend his work to the confidence of the 
public. The style is clear and forcible, and 
his directions are so plainly given that the 
merest tyro might follow them without mis- 
take. We have never seen a book which we 
should with so much satisfaction place in the 
hands of a person desirous of acquiring a 
knowledge of mesmerism and its practice. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


| A Grammar of the English Language, for the use of 


Commercial Schools. By R. G. LatHam, M.D. 
London; Taylor and Co. 1850. 


cognize), of the individual over himself. If we Wny there should be a special grammar for commercial 
are right, the conclusions are important. It is} schools we do not know, nor does the author inform us. 
a matter proved that there is a soul, or mind, | [t appears to be equally adapted for all schools, for it is 
or whatever it may please philosophers to call | very well designed, and written with perspieuity. It 
it, distinct from the brain, which is only its | commences with a brief history of the English language; 
organ, because by mesmerism we can partially | then it describes its sounds and letters, and then the 
sever them and interrupt their communication, | parts of speech, its syntax, prosody, and construction. 


probable that this, which is not body, does not 





and then we find that the mind can perceive | 
through a vastly wider circle, without the help 
of the brain and the nerves, than it is enabled | 
to do when its perceptions are regulated by | 
them alone. If there be this separate ex- 
istence, there is in us something which is not 
corporeal, and if such there be, it is most 


share the fate of the body, but survives it. 
To our minds mesmerism affords the best, if 
not the only, really convincing and satisfactory, 
evidence to be derived from natural philosophy | 
of the immortality of the soul, and thus 
brings to Religion the most powerful aid which 
has yet been given to her by Science. 

But we are forgetting Mr. Bartu, who has, | 
in the little volume before us, given the best, 
because the most thoroughly practical, instruc- 
tions for the application and investigation of | 
mesmerism which we have yet seen. Its ex- 
press purpose is to assist the learner, and, 
therefore, he properly begins with the be- 
ginning, and, with commendable modesty, 
announces that he does not write for those 
who have already mastered the subject. He 
does not profess to have made any discoveries, 
nor to teach anything new, but only to enable 
those who may have a wish to make acquaint- 
ance with mesmerism to know practically how | 
they should proceed. He begins with a brief 
sketch of the history of mesmerism, and then | 
describes the various mesmeric states, the | 
sleep, the waking state, the sleep walking | 
state, and how each is to be produced, and | 
how managed when produced. The sleep | 
walking state being that in which the most | 
remarkable phenomena are shown, it has, of 
course, his most particular attention, and he 
describes in like manner each of those pheno- | 
mena in succession ;—the simple mesmeric 
vision, clairvoyance, medical instincts, intro- 
vision, post-vision and pre-vision, and ecstacy. | 
Then he treats of the miscellaneous phenomena ; 
traction, catalepsy, rigidity, apparent adhesion, 
transposition of the senses, phreno-mesmerism, 
nervous sympathy, mesmeric promise, and 
mesmeric attraction, all of which are, as we | 
believe, resolvable into the consequences of'| 
suspension of the will. He passes then to 
the mesmeric processes, treats of mesmeric | 





It is not intended for very young persons, but it is pecu- 
liarly adapted for youth who have already made some 
progress, and advanced far enough to comprehend some- 
thing more than the elements of the science. 











SMALL BOOKS. 


PAMPHLETS have been abundant, although books are 
scarce. Brief Reminiscences of Opinions iv 1849 on 
Tazation, is a sensible review of the various propositions 
that have been made for reduction of expenditure and 
removal of taxes, impartially reviewing their several 
merits. The question having been settled for a year, 
the subject has lost some of its present interest, but the 
facts here gathered will not be less valuable and appro- 
priate a twelvemonth hence. A Short Treatise on 
the Imposts levied on Port Wines, is a protest by a Mr. 





| Forrester against the inequality and exorbitancy of 


the duties levied upon the wines shipped from Oporto, 
which he compares with those levied on wines of the 
same character shipped to America and other countries. 
He calculates that by reason of this 3/. per pipe may be 
saved by ordering port wine vid America, instead of pro- 
curing it directly from Oporto. A system must be 
wrong which could produce such a result. The Rev. 
Henry Haymay, M.A., has published a@ small pam- 
phiet on the marriage controversy. He contends that 
Leviticus 18, v. 18, “ Neither shalt thou take a wife to 
her sister, to vex her, to uncover her nakedness, beside 
the other in her lifetime,” is wholly irrelevant to the 
question of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. A 
perusal of the sentence with an unbiassed eye would 
show that. The text forbids the marriage of a wife's 
sister during the wife's life, on a well-known principle 
in the construction of all laws—the express forbidding 
of a marriage during life, and implies that there is no 
objection to it after death——The great Gorham con- 
troversy is already producing a crop of pamphlets. 





Among them is one entitled The Judicial Committee of 
| the Privy Council, and the Petition for a Church Tri- 


bunal in lieu of it. It strenuously and powerfully 
opposes the proposition for substituting a Church Court 


| for the Privy Council—which is, in fact, handing over 


the power of the State to a body within the State. 
This letter is professed to be written in order to give 
public reasons for not signing the petition that has been 
framed for the emancipation of the Church from the 
fetters of the State. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


an in France during the Eighteenth 
ntury. By Jutta Kavanacu, author of 
[adeleine,” &c. In 2 vols. London: 
ith, Elder and Co. 1850. 


rould be great praise to say that the 
ress has passed without reproach through 
angerous ordeal of such a subject as this ; 
having to contemplate and handle im- 
y, she has come out pure, and brought 
her only that which is pure. Perhaps 

readers may be inclined to deem it an 
sibility to collect the biographies of the 
guished women in France in the eight- 

century, without picturing licentious- 
-not the less dangerous because divested 
arseness and presented in the attractive 
of an almost classic elegance. Yet has this 
ite task been performed with entire suc- 
ry Miss Kavanacu. The most fastidious 
t peruse these volumes, and find nothing 
‘approve. Of course, some of the raciness 
> subject has been sacrificed to this, but 
eader will be surprised to find how little 
iterest has been marred by the omissions, 
ow large an amount of amusement is to 
eaned from this agreeable record of the 
s of Louis XV. and Louis XVL, and of 
Revolution. She has laboured diligently 
llect from all available sources the most 
tic particulars of their histories, and the 
remarkable anecdotes relating to them ; 
hese she has put together very artistically, 
the result is a work which will be read 


an eager interest, and which he or she who | 
sup, will find it difficult to lay down, so | 


cfully is the story told, and so curious the 


e, and so new the information. The} 


nes are made still more acceptable by a 
yer of portraits of the ladies described, 

aved on steel, so that the boudoir will find 
an acquisition as a work for the eye, as 
as delightful pages to lounge over. 

ie opens with a sketch of the state of 

ich society at the close of the reign of 


is XIV., and then introduces us at once to | 


Recent, his Court and family. The ladies 
se Memoirs occupy us during the period of 
Regency, are, pu Marne, the Countess of 
RUE, Madame ps Lampert, Madame 
Priz, pe Frerriot, and Madame Alsse. 
reign of Louis XV. introduces a bevy of 
ities and wits; Madames pz PopLenrere, 
Tencin, DE Mattty, pE VINTIMILE, DE 
TEAUROUX, who were mistresses of the 
z. A distinct chapter is devoted to Vot- 
‘e and Madame pu Cuatetet. The philo- 
ers and literary societies are then described, 
with them Madame p’Eprnay; next the 
sral aspect of society, and the power of 
1en suggested by Madame pu Derranp, 
DE Lesprnnasse. Madame Grorrrin 
sests remarks on the influence of the 
aux desprit. The others recorded in 
reign, are Madame pre Pompapour, 
lame pu Marcuais, and Madame pv 
try. We may remark here, that the por- 
ts of neither of these ladies exhibit beauty, 
\ough both have traces of resolute character 
strong will. 
‘he reign of Lovis XVI. opens with the 
ortunate Marre ANTOINETTE, and, follow- 
her, are the biographies of Madame Brav- 
RNAIs, Madame Necker, Madame ovr 
vLis, and Madame pe Montesson. Adopt- 
, to some extent, the form of a continuous 
‘y, and linking her heroines together, Miss 
VANAGH has been enabled to present them 


in a more interesting aspect, as associated with 
| the history of the times. In this manner she 
| has traced the fall of the Queen, the unpopu- 
| larity of her favourite, Madame Dx Potienac, 
|and the influences of Madame pe Srast, 
| and Madame pg Conporcert, upon the political 
| events of their epoch. 

The fourth and last period is that of the 
| Revolution, and it is with this that the au- 
| thoress has taken the greatest pains, — 
| in the instance of Madame Rotanp. single 
| chapter is devoted to the heroic CuaRLoTTE 
| Corpay, but it is tame after the glowing pic- 
‘ture of her, painted by Lamarrine in his 
| History of The Girondists. “Woman under 
the Reign of Terror,’ and “Women in the 
| Prisons,” are two chapters of miscellaneous 
| gatherings, but not the least interesting and 
|instructive of the whole. But let us first 
| present a specimen of her disquisitional 
powers. 


FRENCH PHILOSOPHY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The philosophy of the eighteenth century took a 
bolder and more certain aim. Instead of making creed 
the means of attack, it attacked creed itself as the very 
basis of authority. Philosophy, which had previously 
been linked with religion, now became its irreconcileable 
foe. Ideas replaced creeds and doctrines. The pri- 
vileged classes themselves hastened the crisis. Nobles, 
authors, men of science, and women of the world, all 
united in the common task of destruction; the whole 
nation seemed to have gathered up its strength in order 
to bring down the old and tottering social edifice. 
The Revolution was the close of that eventful drama 
which had been progressing through three centuries, 
always in spite of the persevering opposition of the 
reigning sovereigns. Moral death and fearful ruin 
| seemed the only result. of this wide devastation ; but 
from these ruins of feudalism and absolute power 
| sprang forth a nation. Before examining the influence 
which woman possessed over this movement, we must 
speak of the philosophy which was one of its most 
important signs. 

We shall do so as briefly as possible. To the spi- 
ritualism of Descartes and Leibnitz succeeded the 
doctrines of Locke, which were introduced into France 
towards the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
soul ceased to occupy the attention of metaphysicians: 
| they concluded it to lie beyond their province, and 
asserted that all our ideas and impressions are derived 
from the senses. Condillac, by his admirable clearness, 
popularized these doctrines. The ease with which they 
were understood, and their correspondence to the feel- 
ings of the age, rendered them still more universal. 
Sensation was the test to which men submitted faith 
and morality. The existence of God, of the soul, and 
of a future state, was no longer confessed. Some, in- 
deed, still clung to these great principles; but their 
number was extremely limited. The laxity of morals 
favoured, and perhaps created, this gross materialism. 
This is more probable than the assertion that these 
doctrines led to the general profligacy. Creeds are 
oftener fashioned according to our actions than our 
actions are derived from creeds. It was natural that 
those who only lived for voluptuous enjoyments should 
seek ina sensual philosophy the justification of their 
conduct. Literature and philosophy are not always 
the guides of the age in which they flourish. They 
express the feelings of men, but do not sway them ex- 
clusively. Like constitutional monarchs, they reign 
but do not govern. Too much of unmixed condemna- 
tion has therefore been thrown on the French _philo- 
sophers: they only followed the general current, and 
interpreted the opinions of their age; but, because they 
acted as the organs of public feeling, they were assumed 
to be its leaders. 





Here is a characteristic anecdote of 


MADAME DE PRIE. & 
Madame de Prie was evidently incapable of directing 

the affairs of a kingdom. ler avidity was excessive ; 

she not omy receivea tae large pension from England 








| “How much more will you have, Rulhiere ?” 
| this anecdote was related by Rulhiere himself to the 





which had been granted to Dubois, but squandered 
money with the greatest extravagance, and urged her 
lover to raise the taxes: she directed the Committee of 
Finances herself, through the agency of her creatures 
the brothers Paris, whom she had raised to high posts 
in order to act under their name. Madame de Prie soon 
felt it was necessary that she should convince her lover 
of her great talents, so that she might become indis- 
pensable to him as minister as well as mistress,—the 
general ambition of the French favourites of the 
eighteenth century. She adopted the following strata- 
gem, well calculated to fulfil her purpose. Every 
financial project destined to be submitted to the Prince 
was first secretly concerted between his mistress and 
her agents. The compliant financiers purposely left in 
their written plans many errors, with which they took 
care to acquaint Madame de Prie. These errors passed 
undetected by the Duke [of Bourbon], whose talents 
were by no means first-rate. Madame de Prie of course 
discovered and rectified them at once. The brothers 
Paris uttered well-feigned exclamations of admiration, 
recognized the profound judgment of Madame la Mar- 
quise, and hastened to adopt her suggestions as the 
wisest which could possibly have been made. ‘The 
Duke, ainazed at the extraordinary intelligence of his 
clever mistress, congratulated himself on being able to 
receive her assistance. 


The following are specimens of the wit of 


MADAME. GEOFFRIN, 


Her repartees are generally too idiomatic to bear 
translation. A person was once speaking in her presence 
of the Abbé Trublet, a man of little talent, but who, 
by living in the intercourse of Fontenelle and other 
talented men, had acquired a certain degree of tact and 
cleverness. “Ah!” said Madame Geoffrin, with her 
usual bonhomie ; “ c’est un sot frotté d’esprit”—a fool 
rubbed over with wit, may give some idea of her meaning. 
This bon mot had immense success, the poor abbé being 
very much disliked. There was still more severity in 
her observation concerning Richelieu and Voisenon, the 
most corrupt men of the age. “These two men are, 
after all, only the peelings (épluchures) of great vices.” 
But her most celebrated remark, and that which shows 
best the kindness and worldly knowledge by which she 
was so much distinguished, is that which she addressed 
to her friend Rulhiére. He had written a work con- 
taining disclosures on the court of Russia, and from the 
publication of which he expected to derive considerable 
gains. Madame Geoffrin, thinking, on the contrary, 
that this work might bring him into trouble, offered 
him a large sum to suppress it. Rulhiére’s reply was 
an eloquent declamation against the meanness of accept- 
ing money in order to conceal the truth. Madame 
Geoffrin heard him to the end, she then quietly said, 
When 


Prince of Schomberg, the latter, forgetting in the 
presence of whom he was speaking, enthusiastically 
exclaimed, “ Ah! c’est sublime!” 


She gathered round her a brilliant circle, 
of whom we have some interesting particu- 
lars :— 


The society which gathered around Madame Geoffrin 
was composed partly of the disciples of Voltaire, and 
partly of those of Rousseau ; though she tolerated the 
friends of the Genevese, she had a very ill opinion of 
his character, the violent and declamatory tone of which 
was not indeed likely to please her sober judgment. 
We have already said that Madame Geoffrin did not 
allow great freedom of discussion; but she only mode- 
rated the imprudence of her friends: she did not seek 
to guide them, for the reason that she had few opinions 
of her own on the subjects they discussed. Thus, not- 
withstanding her prudence and cautiousness, the society 
which met at her house was distinguished for the 
individual independence of its members. Madame 
Geoffrin gave two dinners a week; one destined to 
artists, and the other to men of letters. D’Alembert 
and Mademoiselle de Lespinasse were present at the 
latter of those dinners. D’Alembert, released from his 
severe though beloved studies, displayed that frank, 
boyish mirth which had formerly amused Madame du 
Deffand. Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, more grave than 
her friend, and, latterly, rather sad and weary-looking, 
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eecasionally broke forth from her habitual silence, to 
speak briefly, and yet eloquently, on the subject discussed 
by the other guests. Marivaux—who saw a finesse in 
all that was said or done, and who tortured his subtle 
but unimaginative mind, in order to give an ingenious 
turn to everything he uttered—was also there. The 
cold and reserved Thomas, whose fame has suffered from 
the proud indifference he felt for the women of his time; 
the declamatory Raynal; Mairan, the learned antagonist 
of Madame du Chatelet; her lover, Saint-Lambert; the 
keen, satirical Galiani; and many now forgotten, but 
who had then their day, were also among the guests of 
Madame Geoffrin. She presided at these dinners with 
her usual tact, directing conversation by occasional 
interjections—an art in which she excelled—or exer- 
cising her talent of story-telling for the amusement of 
her guests. Besides the distinction which the friendship 
of men of talent naturally conferred upon her, the gentle 
Madame Geoffrin did not fail in worldly honours. 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, whilst he was still a Polish 
noble, visited her house, and was a great favourite with 
her, always calling her by the endearing name of 
“mother.” His extravagance having made him run 
into debt, he was imprisoned in For-I’Evéque. Madame 
Geoffrin, on hearing of his mishap, immediately satisfied 
the demands of his creditors. The sovereign did not 
forget the debt of kindness incurred by the obscure 
noble; and when Stanislaus had been raised to the 
throne of Poland, one of his first acts was to write to 
Madame Geoffrin, “Mama, your son is king.” He 
invited her, in the same letter, to come and visit him in 
Warsaw. Notwithstanding her advanced age, Madame 
Geoffrin complied with his request. Her journey through 
Germany was a complete triumph; she was especially 
received with distinguished honours by the Empress 
Maria Theresa, who was then concluding her alliance 
with France, and did not neglect this opportunity of 
showing the esteem in which she held the nation over 
which her daughter was to reign. On her arrival in 
the king’s palace at Warsaw, Madame Geoffrin was 
inexpressibly touched to find herself introduced into an 
apartment absolutely similar to that which she occupied 
in Paris. The attentions of her adopted son, during her 
sojourn with him, were marked by the same delicacy 
and gallantry. On her return through Vienna, she 
again saw Maria Theresa, who presented her daughters 
to her. Marie Antoinette, when Queen of France, recol- 
lected this interview, and on meeting Madame Geoffrin, 
at a subsequent epoch, reminded her of it in flattering 
terms. Such was the importance in which the quiet 
Madame Geoffrin was then held, that the least details 
of her journey to Poland, and the letters which she 
wrote home to her friends, occupied all the polite world 
of Paris during the time of her absence. She even 
acquired a sort of political power, or rather influence, 
through the friendship of Prince Kaunitz, one of the 
distinguished foreigners who visited her house. Owing 
to her intervention, he softened the difficulties which 
awaited Cardinal Rohan’s embassy at the court of Vienna. 
Nothing had been wanting to gratify the ambition of the 
kindhearted and amiable Bourgeoise when the increasing 
infirmities of old age told her of her approaching end. 
She understood the warning, and submitted to her fate 
with calm and unaffected resignation. The latter days of 
her life were, however, embittered by the quarrels of her 
philosophic friends with her daughter, Madame de la 
Ferté-Imbault; who had always manifested the greatest 
antipathy for the whole tribe of authors who visited her 
mother’s house, and many of whom were, she knew, 
wholly dependent upon her bounty. This lady refused, 
during the last illness of her mother, to admit D’Alem- 
bert, Morellet, and Marmontel into her presence; alleging 
that they would, according to the custom of ultra- 
philosophers in such cases, have endeavoured to prevent 
Madame Geoffrin from fulfilling her religious duties. 
Without contradicting this imputation, the philosophers 
complained very bitterly of Madame de la Ferte-Im- 
bault’s conduct, and were so unrestrained in their 
language that, when Madame Geoffrin partly recovered, 
she found herself compelled, by the eclat they had 
made, to cease seeing either her daughter or her three 
friends. She naturally decided the case in favour of 
Madame de la Ferte-Imbault, and, without wholly ap- 
proving her conduct—which had been as deficient in 
tact and wisdom as that of the philosophers was in 
delicacy—she observed, with a smile, “that she had 
acted like Godefroy de Bouillon, by defending her tomb 





against the infidels.” With the exception of D’Alembert, 
Morellet, and Marmontel, she saw all her friends as 
usual, until a relapse of her complaint carried her off, 
in the autumn of 1777; she was then in the seventy- 
eighth year of her age. 


The singular mixture of scepticism and 
superstition which pervaded the choicest so- 
ciety in France, not long before the Revolu- 
tion, is thus described by Miss Kavanacu :— 


This easy scepticism was often united to the grossest 
credulity: Philip of Orleans seemed to have imparted 
his own mingled atheism and superstition to the whole 
nation. The wild fables of the Rosicrusians, with their 
enthusiastic dreams of elementary spirits, still found 
eager dupes. Amongst other adventurers, an individual 
who took the name of Saint Maurice persuaded a large 
number of wealthy and titled individuals that he could 
enable them to hold communication with sylphs, 
gnomes, salamanders, and ondines. The disciples met, 
on stated days, in a darkened room, where Saint Maurice, 
acting as high priest, addressed a cabalistic invocation 
to the genie Alaél. When it was over, he went round 
the apartment, and received from each individual present 
a sealed note, containing a request addressed to the 
spirit, The notes being all collected, Saint Maurice 
approached the altar, and seemed to cast them into a 
burning brazier; but the notes he threw in had all been 
prepared beforehand for that purpose, and he carefully 
preserved the real ones in order to frame verbal replies, 
which he might deliver to his adepts on their next 





meeting. The credulous dupes took it for granted that | 


as the answers they received always had some reference 


to their requests, there really existed an intercourse | ; \ ; 
| of Germany, is a growing one, and a copious gathering 


between Alaél and Saint Maurice. This induced them 
to grant more readily the demands for large sums which 
the omnipotent genie often addressed to them through 
his high priest. The police put an end to the whole 
matter, by throwing Saint Maurice into the Bastile. 


And these were the 
FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS, 


Notwithstanding the efforts of philosophers, the great 
majority of the society to whom they sought to incul- 
cate their doctrines remained essentially frivolous. 
During a whole season nothing was so fashionable for 
both men and women as to cut up costly engravings, 
and;stick the mutilated figures on fans and fire screens; 
to make up riband knots came next in vogue; the 
childish game of cup-and-ball was also one of the 
favourite amusements of this indolent aristocracy. Some 
noblemen sought to distinguish themselves by the sin- 
gularity of their conduct. The Duke of Gesvres kept 
open house during a fit of illness; forty persons daily 
sat down at his table; only about twenty of his pri- 


MUSIC. 


National Songs, chiefly Scottish, harmonized for four 
Voices ; with an accompaniment for the Pianoforie. 
Glasgow: Hamilton. 

THe object of this cheap and compact volume is to 

extend the practice of Part Singing, by supplying a 

number of our most popnlar and familiar songs, arranged 

for that purpose in Quartetts and Chorusses. It is very 
well executed, and will be acceptable everywhere. 





NEW VOCAL MUSIC, 
Oh! were we not Happy. Ballad. By JAMes PERRING. 
London: Purday. 
Light of Heart am I! Cavatina. 
NETT. Purday. 

Flowers of German Song. A Selection of German 
Lyrics by various Composers. No.14. Purday. 
Tsabel, how shall I view thee. New Serenade. By 

ALEXANDER LEE. Purday. 
A Song for Old Friends. By Grorce J. S. ALLMAN. 

Lewis & Co. 
THE latest vocal music, of various styles and unequal 
merit. Mr. Perrie’s ballad, Oh! were we not happy! 
is a sweet and plaintive melody: there is no marked 
originality, but it will please the musical circle. Bar- 
NETT is always out of the common. His Light of 
Heart deserves a more select place than the miscella- 
neous portfolio, and will please a more fastidious com- 
pany. The Flowers of German Song is a new 
number of one of the most valuable series of musical 
publications now being provided for the English singer. 
The taste for German music, and especially the ballads 


3y JoHN Bar- 


of the best of the many fine songs to which the greatest 
of her composers have devoted their genius, cannot fail 
to be acceptable to all who cultivate the voice. This 
number contains Herein, by KuckEn, with English as 
well as German words, 

Mr. A. Ler’s Isabel is a charming serenade, express- 


| ing the very soul of that peculiar species of song, 
| which most composers appear to suppose to be only a 
name, or a form of words, and they do not trouble them- 


vileged courtiers, whom he had presented with splendid | 


green suits, were admitted into his presence. They 
found him in a magnificent apartment, richly dressed in 
green, reclining on a couch, and making up riband- 
knots. Another nobleman, the Duke of Epernon, placed 
his delight in surgical operations; and by mingled 
threats and promises compelled his unhappy vassals to 
let him exercise his skill upon them. 


The King was as bad as the rest :-— 


At one time the whole court was thrown into great 
commotion by a sudden fancy which the king took for 
worsted work. A courier was instantly despatched to 
Paris] for wool, needles, and canvas; he only took two 
hours and a half to go and come back; and the same 
day all the courtiers in Versailles were seen, with the 
Duke of Gesvres at their head, embroidering, like the 
sovereign. But even tapisserie was ineffectual to allay 
those periodical attacks of despondency to which Louis 
was subject from his youth, and during which his only 
pleasure was to entertain those around him with long 
and dismal accounts of graveyards, sudden deaths, 
and all the melancholy pageantry of stately funeral 
processions. 


More agreeable reading for a morning 
lounge in the boudoir, we have not seen for a 
long time. 








selves to give a special character to the music. It will 
be found here, and hence its value. 

Mr. AttmAn’s Song for Old Friends is spirited. 
But he must take care not to impair his genius by too 
much diffusion. 





NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
Summer Flowers. A set of Waltzes. No. 1. Purday. 
Valse de Salon, pour le Piano. Compose par G. F. 
KIALLMARK. Purday. 
Beauties of Beyer. No.1. Purday. 
Quadrille d Amour. Composed by H. B. SauzEav. 
Purday. 
Tuts is the latest batch of instrumental music that has 
come tous. The set of Waltzes called Summer Flowers 
are original, and likely to be favourites this season if 
they can be made known The Beauties of Beyer are 
tastefully selected, and very well arranged for the 
pianoforte. Three airs have been chosen. The Valse 
de Salon is graphic and novel, and the Quadrille @ 
Amour will almost revive the expiring taste for that 
antique dance, so spirited and inspiring is it. 


The Oriental Quadrilles. By Evten L. GLAscocK. 
London: Webb. 


Amona the many new quadrilles which we have con- 
stantly occasion to notice, none are more worthy of a 
kind word than those before us. The Oriental Qua- 
drilles possess the merit of being original without con- 
taining those eccentricities which characterise much of 
our modern ball-room music, and are too often a mere 
cloak for poverty of conception and deficiency of 
melody. 

The unpractised performer will play them without 
difficulty, nor will the accomplished pianist deem them 
unworthy his powers of execution. 

We feel no hesitation in recommending our musical 
friends to add Miss ELLEN L. Guascock’s last set of 


| quadrilles to their collection of instrumental music. 
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The Art of Landscape Painting in Water Colours. 
By Tuomas Rownoruam, Professor of Drawing to 
the Royal Naval School, and T. S. RowsorHam, 
jun., Member of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. London: Winsor and Newton. 1850. 

THE object of this treatise is to introduce to the numer- 
ous body of amateurs the details of the art of water- 
colour painting, at present known only to those who 
have been admitted to the professional mystery. It is 
well known that the English School of Water Colours 
has immeasurably surpassed all others, and this is 
partly due to improvements which they have discovered 
in the preparation of the moist colours. These were 
first used about fifteen years since. They are now 
universally preferred, and to them the English artists 
are largely indebted for their pre-eminence. But some- 
thing more was necessary to make water cclour perfect. 
This was supplied by the Chinese White, which has 
enabled the artist to supply opaque washings and solid 
scumblings of a tone lighter than the ground on which 
they are laid. By help of this he is enabled now to 
imitate the free handling which formerly was deemed 
to be only practicable with oils. 

All this is a mystery at present to the unprofessional 
artist. But there is no reason why the amateur should 
not enjoy the advantages of the knowledge which has 
been accumulated by those with whom art is a calling. 
The authors of this treatise have sought to supply 
what they believed to be a desideratum, and they have 
produced a work which will be a manual for all who 
practise the beautiful and most effective art of water 
colour drawing. They first minutely describe the im- 
plements and materials, paper, brushes, and colours; 
then the processes and manipulations, as stretching and 
preparing the paper, scraping; effacing as a means of 
modifying tone, overcoming flaws in the paper, the cor- 
rection of accidents in the colouring, and the handling 
of the brush. The third division is on the method of 
working in landscape, and gives careful intelligible in- 
structions for landscape outline colouring, trees and 
foregrounds, figures, particular effects, morning, hazy 
effects, and sunset. The proper colours and the mixing 
of them for each of these is described in succession. A 
reference to the advertisement will show how cheaply 
this mass of useful information is to be obtained. 

— 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Lorp John Russell stated in the Hceuse of Commons 

on Monday that the curious structure that crowns “ the 

finest site in Europe,” and which has for some dozen 
years been devoted to the impossible experiment of re- 
conciling the general interests of art with the particular 
interests of an exclusiva society of artists, will be released 
with all convenient speed from the performanceof this 
divided duty, and be appropriated solely to the reception 
of the national collection. In the interval that must 
elapse before this desirable change can be effected the over- 
flow of the National Gallery beyond its present too 
narrow limits will be received into Marlborough House, 
where the Vernon pictures and any others that through 
the patriotism of individuals, or the liberality of Go- 
vernment, may become the property of the nation, 
will possibly be seen to advantage. The banished 

Academy will be compensated with a grant of public 

money for the purpose of providing itself with another 

habitation. Maclise has painted a noble picture of 

Macready in the character of Werner. The very 

beautiful oriel window which lately adorned the south 

end of the ancient city palace of John o’Gaunt at 

Lincoln has been removed, and having been purchased 

by the county magistrates, is to be placed between the 

entrance gates to the Castle. 

A bill has been introduced into Parliament for the 
erection of a national gallery for Scotland, at Edinburgh. 








The buildings (which are to be on the Mound) are to | 


contain apartments “for other purposes connected with 
the promotion of the fine arts.” The Art Journal 
states that Mr. Gibson, the eminent sculptor, is occu- 





pied in making a design in his studio at Rome for a | 


national monument for the House of Lords, which is 
rich in poetical allusions. It consists of the statute of 
Her Majesty, supported by two figures, one representing 
Wisdom, the other Victory. On the pedestal are three 





culture:—the triple root of Britannia’s grandeur. 
There is now on view at Messrs. Lloyd's, on Ludgate- 
hill, a picture painted by Matthew Kendrick, R.H.A., 
and representing the departure of Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, with the royal squadron, from Kingstown 
harbour, after their visit to Ireland last year. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





Tue two weeks. before Easter seldom provide the re- 
corder of dramatic affairs with any pegs whereon to 
hang fragmental scraps of critical observation, and the 
current number of ''1r Critic can present its readers 
with but a scanty supply of theatrical gossip. ‘To- 
night—Easter Monday—will, however, produce matter 
for future comment, and in the meanwhile we must 
satisfy ourselves by a brief survey of the last fortnight’s 
drama. 

At the Haymarket, patronised by the attendance 
of our gracious Sovereign, the Kans have taken a 
benefit; but with the exception of a slight farce, en- 
titled The Three Cuckoos, whose reception was not 
very enthusiastic, but which has been since improved 
by excision, no novelty has been produced. The 
Easter piece, by the Brothers BrouGu, is to be called 
Ivanhoe, and is probably a dramatised version of 
THACKERAY’S elas and Rowena. 

SapLer’s WELLs has filled wonderfully well during 
those Lenten evenings that are seldom favourable to 
theatrical re-unions. Mr. PHELPs had a bumper on 
his benefit night, the 20th, when he played Macbeth, 
and, for that evening only, Jeremy Diddler. It is a 
question unanswerable whether the Thane of Cawdor, 
or the *‘half-crown borrower,’’ attracted the greater 
number of visitors on that occasion. Certain it is that 
his portraiture of Jeremy Diddler was exceedingly 
amusing, and imbued with a dry, hard sort of humour 
that rendered it an original feature. Macbeth was well 
got up, Miss Giyn playing the heroine—the part in 
which she first appeared before a London audience. 
She has improved since her début at the Olympic ; but 
we are still of opinion that she appears to greater ad- 
vantage in other characters. One of these is Isabella, 
in the dreary Fatal Marriage of SouruERrn, which 
was revived at the Wells on the 21st. This part has 
| long ranked as a grand ordeal for tragedian actresses. 
| It has been recorded that Mrs, Sippon’s personifica- 
tion of it, repeatedly threw her more susceptible female 
audience into convulsions. Modern times have had a 
salutary effect in repressing such evidences of weak- 
ness ; but we are very sure that Miss GLyN’s embodi- 
ment of the sorrow, of the horror, of the sense of guilt 
growing into madness, evinced by Jsabel/a, must have 
convinced every one who witnessed them that a great, 
a mighty artiste was before him. In Cleopatra, in 
Isabella, and in that other Isabella of SHAKSPERE’S, 
Measure for Measure, Miss GLYN’s powers are un- 
approachable by any actress in Great Britain. The 
Count Baldwin of the play was, ata short notice, most 
ably personified by Mr. Grama, on account of the 
indisposition of Mr. MerLion. Don Carlos and 
Biron had fitting exponents in GeorGe Brennetr 
and Marston ; while the difficult and expressive part 
of Villeroy was more than creditably played by Mr. 
DICKINSON. 

THe ADELPHI management has been pleased to re- 
vive, as an original drama (vide play-bills), a two-act 
piece by DouGias JERROLD, which ran the gauntlet 
of the public press some ten or twelve years ago, when 
it was produced at the Haymarket, under the title of 
The Mother. It has been rebaptized The Mother's 
Dream, or The Gipsy’s Revenge. If by advertising 
it as an original drama the management wished to 
mystify the public, the ruse de theatre fell abortive, 
for the press have not been imposed upon into noticing 
it asa novelty. It had but a short run in its youth; 
and will probably have as brief a career in its present 
maturity ; nevertheless it is a pretty dramatic anecdote, 
and quite as ably played as on its first representation, 
when, as now, Madame Ceeste played the heroine. 

Tue SrRanpD has given us a very laughable farce, 
Out on the Loose; the Vicar of Wakefield continu- 
ing very adequately to occupy the early portion of the 
evening entertainments. 

St. James’s THEATRE: Frencu PiAys.—The 
doors of this theatre were closed for the Easter Recess 











J 


| on Friday the 22nd March. We heartily congratulate | 
Mr. Mrrcnet on the success with which his manage- | 
| ment has been attended, and we hope that the re- | 


mainder of the season will be as satisfactory to him as 
it has hitherto been to the public. 


With some of the | 


herself in the highest favour, and it is almost difficult 
to say whether she is most popular as an actress or 
a singer. Asan actress, she shows full appreciation 
of a variety of parts, which in some instances were 
quite dissimilar; and in every case she has invested 
the character with a freshness and grace which are 
almost unrivalled. Her voice is fully equal to the 
music of the Opera Comique, and she seems as much 
at ease in the most rapid and joyous airs, as in 
those in which deep pathos is required. Mdlle. 
GuicuarpD has also made great progress in public 
favour, and in different parts assigned to her sho 
has shown herself an extremely clever actress. Mdlle. 
Cott! is a sprightly little artiste who has also won 
a fair share of favour. We need say no more of 
M. Cuotvet, than to hold him up as a model for 
the members of his profession. We have not space 
to discuss in detail the merits or demerits of the 
other leading members of the company, but generally 
speaking, they have acquitted themselves very credit- 
= The theatre will re-open after Easter, for the 
performance of Comedies and Vaudevilles, commenc- 
ing with M. Scripe’s Bertrand et Raton, in which M. 
Samson will sustain the principal character. MM. 
REGNIER and LAFONT, oad Mesdemoiselles DENAIN 
and NATHALIE will appear in the course of the season. 
Mdlle. Racue will appear on the first of July. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


COPYRIGHT. 
TO Z. T, PURDAY, ESQ. 

Srtr.—I consider you highly deserving of the grati- 
tude of the profession, for the risks you have run, the 
anxieties you have felt, and the losses you have sustained 
in fighting for the improvement of the Copyright Act, 
and in endeavouring to protect the English composer. 
I repeat what I said on a former occasion ;—while music 
sellers can purchase, for a mere trifle, a foreign compo- 
sition, they will not pay the English composer for his 
works, any sum that is at all adequate to their value ; 
and, if he complains, they tell him they can obtain the 
works of greater men from abroad, for less than he de- 
mands, and that to employ him at all, is rather a wish 
to give encouragement than a matter of necessity. 

I have long past seen this coming, and have always 
felt as you do upon the subject, and with the same view 
to protect our own rights. I proposed to Sir Robert 
Peel to put a duty upon every copy of foreign music 
sold in Britain, which would have the effect of either 
lessening the importation, or of decreasing the profit 
upon foreign music, and thereby of rendering English 
Copyrights of almost as much value to them as articles 
of trade; but he gave some reasons (not good ones) for 
not entertaining the idea. I also wrote to he Times, 
upon the subject, and my letter was printed, but the 
matter was soon dropped. 

I have only to hope (for the sake of those who are 
employed by the music trade, not for myself, for they 
do not think my works worth printing) that something 
will be done through your co-operation with others ; 
and, although hors de combat, I shall be happy to sub- 
scribe my mite towards it, whenever I am called upon 
to do so. lam, Sir, yours, &e. 

JoHN BARNETT. 

Clifton House, Cheltenham, March 13, 1850, 





NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 


WILLIAM COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
On Sept. 12, in his 50th year, William Cooke Taylor, 
LL.D. Dr. Taylor was born on the 16th April, 1809, 
at the sea-port town of Youghal, on the south-west 
coast of Ireland, the son of Richard Taylor, a manufac- 
turer, descended from one of the families planted in the 
town by Cromwell. His mother was a descendant of 
John Cooke, Solicitor-General to the Commonwealth, 
who arraigned King Charles I., and was executed with 
the Regicides. He was educated at the school of the 
Rey. Dr. Bell, in his native town, in which he became 
afterwards an assistant. When little more than sixteen 
| he entered Trinity College, Dublin, under the tuition of 
Dr. Wall, the present Vice Provost, and he was subse- 
quently the pupil of the Rev. Jolin C. Martin, now 
| Rector of Killyshandra. At the University he was very 
successful in obtaining prizes for poetical and prose 








| performers in the Opera Comique we shall part with | C™positions, and in 1825 and 1826 he gained several 
| much regret, and there are few whom we shall not be | of the Primate’s Hebrew Prizes. He graduated B.A. 


bas-reliefs, representing Commerce, Science, and Agri- | happy to see again, Mdlle, CHARTON has established | 1825, LL.D. 1835. 
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His first essays in print were some anonymous letters 
in one of the Cork papers, the authorship of which he 
carefully concealed. His first book was a Classical 
Geography for the use of Youghal School. His con- 
nexion with London literature may be said to have 
begun in 1828, when he contributed to Pinnock’s col- 
lection a Catechism of the Christian Religion, the pre- 
face of which is dated from Youghalse In the next year 
he came to the metropolis, and published his “ Historical 
Miscellany,” followed by a “ History of France and Nor- 
mandy,” which appeared in 1830. He was now em- 
ployed in editing several classical and other school 
books, on which he bestowed infinite pains. On the 
establishment of the Athenwum he became one of its 
chief contributors, and he continued one of its critical 
corps as long as he resided in London, if not after. He 
was also an occasional contributor to other periodicals, | 
and particularly to Bentley's Miscellany and the Art | 
Journal. 
In the fields of miscellaneous literature, he was, for | 

| 
| 
| 








constancy of application, fertility of thought, and variety 
of subject, quite unrivalled. He did not affect to climb 
the heights of science, or penetrate the depths of a pro- 
found philosophy. Neither his habits nor his inclina- 
tions would have led him to any secluded or exclusive 
application of his powers, even if the exigencies of his 
position did not require of him a compliance with the 
demands of the publisher, in the line, whatever it was, 
most likely to interest “the reading public.” He was 
literally a writer for his daily bread; and the calls upon 
him, multiplied and various as they were, never found 
him unprepared; and he never failed to give entire 
satisfaction to those by whom the market-value of lite- 
rary labour is best appraised. His was, indeed, “ the 
pen of a ready writer.” He took in such knowledge as 
his powers could master with a rapidity quite amazing: 
and it seemed to arrange itself, instinctively, in a settled 
order, in his mind, where it remained, as it were, label- 
led and ticketed, until it was wanted for use; and was 
then produced with the readiness and alacrity with 
which a shopman produces his goods when a customer 
requires them. 

Those who have seen him in his literary laboratory 
will often call to mind what may not inaptly be des‘g- 
nated the quiet rapidity of his composition; the unre- 
mitting diligence with which he plied his task, and the 
ease with which it was performed. Line after line, and 
page after page, in a clear and beautiful hand, flowed 
from his untiring pen, without a pause, and without a 
correction. His style was equable and unpretending; 
always clearly expressive of the thought which it con- 
veyed; and, if it never rose into any commanding elo- 
quence, it never sank into any prosing insipidity. It 
was the happy medium of such thoughts and feelings as 
it was his object to communicate; and if it did not often 
warm or elevate, it seldom failed to interest his readers. 
On proper occasions he could be touching and pathetic 
in a very high degree. Of this let his “Letters from 
the Factories” bear witness. And in his last important 
work, the “ History of the Orleans Family,” there is 
not only an extent of research which marks his un- 
wearied industry, but a clearness, in the narrative por- 
tion, and a happy grouping, and graphic picturing of 
events and characters, in themselves often insignificant, 
if not contemptible, such as prove that, had he devoted 
himself to historic studies, he would have been no mean 
historian. 

During the corn-law agitation he took an active part 
amongst the partisans of that movement, and won by 
his zeai and ability the esteem of Mr. Villiers, the mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, who continued to the period of 
his death to manifest towards him the sincerest senti- 
ments of respect and affection. With the Archbishop 
of Dublin he was also in close connexion, and he was 
the hearty and able advocate of the Board of National 
Education in Ireland. With a similar object he visited 
the educational establishments of Paris and other parts 
of France in 1846, and made a report thereon to Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council. In politics he was a Whig, 
but without bitterness or asperity. For the last two 
years his residence was in Ireland. Lord Clarendon 
brought him over to superintend a School of Design 
which was then in contemplation, and for which he was 
well fitted, both by the knowledge which he had acquired 
in that department, and natural inclination; but causes 
which were not made known prevented its establishment | 
just then, and he became enrolled in the viceregal | 








household under the title of Statistician, in which posi- 
tion his services were of infinite value, especially in 
facilitating references to the best sources of information 
upon the various subjects with which the Government 
had to deal. He had also a considerable portion of 
work in the Evening Post, the Irish Government paper. 

From his career of usefulness and indefatigable exer- 
tion Dr. Taylor was suddenly removed by cholera; and 
he has left a widow and four children (a son and three 
daughters, the eldest child eleven years of age, and the | 
youngest an infant), who have thus lost their protector 
and support—one from whose ability and industry they 
might have reasonably hoped (had he been spared) to 
have been placed in a state of independence. The only | 
provision that could be calculated upon with any degree 
of certainty for their future maintenance, and for the 
education of the children, docs not exceed seventy pounds 
per annum. A committee has been formed to collect 
subscriptions for their support, and his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Rev. John West, D.D., the Rev. 
Robert: Sadleir, M.A., and Wm. Hales Carroll, Esq., are 
appointed trustees to the fund, to which the Lord- 
Lieutenant, the Archbishop, and the Literary Fund 
Society, have each subscribed 1001, the Vice-Provost 
50/., and the Marquis of Lansdowne 301. The follow- 
ing isa part of the address of the committee :— 

“Doctor Taylor, throughout his literary career, de- 
voted the extensive acquirements, the unwearied indus- 
try, and the great abilities with which he was endowed 
in no ordinary degree, to the education of youth and the 
general amelioration of mankind. In order to aid the 
minds of the young he undertook the remodelling of 
those ordinary school-books whose dry uninteresting 
style had rendered them too often distasteful to the 
student; and in re-w riting, explaining, and adding new 
and attractive matter, he rendered them as inviting as 
they had been formerly the reverse; and this task, from 
which a man of his lively talents might have been ex- 
pected to turn with aversion, was to him a labour of 
love. In his zealous endeavours for the promotion of 
education he had acquired such a mass of information 
that his opinion was sought by eminent men in every 
department and of different political views; and he was 
employed by the British Government to inquire into the 
systems of education on the continent, in order to collect 
facts for the advantage of the youth of Great Britain. 

“Instead of dedicating his pen to light and merely 
amusing writing, he devoted himself to the less luera- 
tive though far more laborious toil of instructive litera- 
ture, especially in the departments of history and criti- 
cism. He was connected with most of the periodicals 
and leading journals of the day, and was also a member 
of various literary and scientific institutions. Every- 
thing tending to social and moral improvement and to 
progress in civilization received his hearty co-operation, 
without regard to sect or party. 

“The committee trust that the children of one whose 
labours were so incessant for the improvement of the 
rising generation, will be considered as having a strong 
claim on public sympathy; and that while encourage- 
ment and emoluments are liberally bestowed on those 
whose writings were designed merely to gratify the 





imagination, some tribute of regard will be paid to the 


memory of a man who preferred the graver walks of | 


literature as being of more general and solid utility.” 

We append a list of Dr. Cooke Taylor's principal 
works :— 

Natural History of Society, 2 vols.; History of Mo- 
hammedanism, 1 vol.; History of Christianity, 1 vol.; 
History of the Civil Wars of Ireland, 2 vols.; History 
of British India, 1 vol.; History of the House of Or- 
leans, 3 vols.; Life and Times of Sir Robert Peel, 3 
vols.; Revolutions and Remarkable Conspiracies of 
Europe, 3 vols.; Romantic Biography of the Time of 
Elizabeth, 1 vol.; Student’s Manual of Ancient History, 
1 vol.; Student's Manual of Modern History, 1 vol.; 
The Bible Illustrated from Egyptian Monuments, 1 vol.; 
Tours in the Manufacturing Districts, ] vol.; History 
of Popery, 1 vol; Readings in Poetry, 1 vol.; Readings 
in Biography, 1 vol.; Elements of Ancient History, 
1 vol.; Elements of Modern History, 1 vol.; Revisions 
and new editions of Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of 
England; Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of Rome; 
Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of Greece; Lord Bacon's 
Essays, with Notes; Gulliver’s Travels, with Notes; 
Chapman's Homer, with Notes.—Gent.’s Mag. 














LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


MR. EMERSON ON ENGLAND. 
Last week Mr. Emerson delived a lecture on England, 
at the Mercantile Library, to a crowded audience. The 
night was favourable, and many who came had to shift 
for accommodation, the lecture-room being early filled. 
The lecturer said that a year and a half ago he re 
turned from his second visit to England, and the 
question now to be answered was, ‘‘ Why England 
was England?” On landing at Liverpool everything 
struck him as perfect and complete. The highest eul- 
tivation met Sia eye in everything. It seemed the 
kingdom and chosen home of common sense. The 
fields and gardens looked so smooth and neat that they 
seemed to have been finished with the pencil rather 
than the plough. You rode at three times the speed, 


| with three times the ease, and three times the comfort 


you do in this country. Over rivers and through ra- 
vines, and through tunnels three miles long, you are 
carried from place to place as if riding on a cannon- 
ball. You are surrounded with every form of con- 
venience and luxury ; your material wants are provided 
for in a style of artistic perfection. Masters of all 
kinds wait on you. Herschel and Faraday investigate 
for you; Stephenson made the engine that carries you ; 
Wheatstone the telegraph at your service; Maeready 
acts for you. The Times brings the gossip and news 
of the world for you, and Soyer cooks. In London 
you are surrounded with luxury and convenience, and 
for a few shillings paid to a private citizen you are 
served as a monarch would be served, and surrounded 
by an air of stability and comfort which all the monarchs 
in the world could not buy. When an American first 
puts his foot upon English ground, he seems to have 
come back to some long-forgotten home; the pictures 
of his childhood are here in reality. He sees the same 
ruddy, happy, portly, benignant, grandfatherly English- 
men whose portraits he studied on the tiles in the 
chimney corner at home. He has got back among his 
friends, and finds his uncles, aunts, cousins, and grand- 
fathers on the spot to mect him. The porter, the 
coachman, the guard—every one he sets his eye on— 
bears the plump, stalwarth, upright look of those pic- 
tures. 

England has cause to boast of her choicely cultivated 
population. No people on carth can compare with her 
in this respect. In the midst of all her social evils, all 
her poverty, all her crime, we see a larger number of 
well developed human beings, highly finished men, 
rounded, complete, consummate characters in their 
sphere, of which any nation might well be proud. 

If we look for the causes of this remarkable flowering 
forth of humanity, we must ascribe a great influence to 
the climate, never at any time so inclement, either by 
heat or cold, as to suspend labour. Every day is a 
working day. There is no winter to break off the ope- 
rations of industry. Another reason is, they come of a 
good stock. ‘The cross between the Britons and the 
Saxons was a fortunate one, and after that the northern 
nations (the boldest, the most adventurous, and the 
most enterprising—the Norwegians coming over in 
their piratical craft, for an account of whom Mr. 
Emerson referred to Mr. Laing, whose book on the 
Sea Kings of Norway the library ought to pessess) 
poured their best stamina into the constitutions of the 
English. This blending of races has produced a phy- 
sical vigour and perfection that may be Sahat for 
elsewhere in vain. The English, as a general rule, 
weigh more, are better proportioned, more florid, ané 
handsomer, than any other people. You see this in all 
classes, from the peer to the porter. The dress of the 
English is emblematic of their character. Inthe well- 
dressed Englishman, he is encased in his clothing as 
in a shell, and looks the picture of defiance, but there 
is nowhere such a variety of costume. Every one 
dresses as he pleases, irrespective of any one else. A 
man washes, and shaves, and wears his hair ina way to 
suit himself, and not others. He may put on a coat, 
or a wig, or a shawl, or asaddle, and wear it, and no 
one will remark upon it He has his own way, and 
does not annoy others. 

The Englishman is remarkable for his pluck. He 
is what a gentleman described his horse to be—all 
mettle and bottom. They all have it—the Duke of 
Wellington has it—the bishops have it—The Times 
has it. The Times is said to be the pluckiest paper 
in Europe. The Englishman shows you that he means 
to have his rights respected. He knows just what he 
wants, and means to have it. He is sure to let it be 
known if he is not served to his mind. Still he is not 
quarrelsome, and if he boasts he has something to boast 
of. Among the 1,200 young men at Oxford a duel 
was never heard of. his self-possession is not pug- 
nacity—he does not wish to injure 9thers—he is think 
ing only of himself. 
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With sucha sturdy population, England is not likely 
to break up. Though I am aware, when speaking of 
this subject, itis customary to speak of England as in 
its decline, such is not the case. She now contains 
the essential elements of growth. London will soon 
fill Middlesex. The British Museum is not yet ar- 
ranged ; its catalogue of books reaches only through 
the letter A. The National Gallery is too small to 
hold the pictures. The Nelson Monument is just | 
finished, and the new Houses of Parliament are verg- 
ing to completion, with their Victoria-tower, which is 
to shoot up 400 feet into the sky. The London Uni- 
versity is adding to its size with a rapidity similar to 
our own growing colleges in the West, and towns are 
starting up as rapidly as Brooklyn. Birkenhead was 
alluded to, though lately it had received a check; and 
when Mr. Emerson was in England the country was 
in a ferment, and, in some cases, seen under unfavour- 
able circumstances. Mr. Emerson then alluded to 
many of the wonders he saw. But it would require 
some art akin to photography to give every illustration 
the lecturer gave. Every Englishman, he said, carried 
about him an atmosphere of his own, and they hence 
were said to be a reserved people, and he gave an 
amusing quotation from a French author. You were 
as if you were not, unless introduced, and even then 
the man looked coldly enough, though he was thinking 
all the while how he should serve you best; but when 
his door was open, you were at home. He, the lecturer, 
had never met with such attention. He aaid it was an 
old opinion that the English did not like foreigners, 
and quoted old authors in proof; but we think a pre- 
judice of this kind is fast wearing away in England. 
Nicholas of Russia, the greatest despot in Europe, 
was some months in England, and was not even hissed. 
And are not the Pole, and the Negro, aye, and the Hun- 
garian and the Frenchman, received with open arms 
when their country drives them out? Ten millions 
were given freely to Ireland, nor did they ever expel 
workmen, like the French at the late revolution. Does 
this show dislike toforeigners? The lecturer said the 
presence of a superior class gives a tone to their 
general manners, every trifle being clothed with im- 
portance. Whatever is done must be done in the best 
way (proverbially the cheapest in any case.) The English 
character thus gains an admirable balance of qualities, 
resembling inits keenness and vigour the best tempered 
steel. The fabulous St. George was not the true emblem 
ofthe national character. He saw itrather in thelawgiver, 
scholar, poet, mechanic, monarch, Alfred ; in later times 
in Cromwell, and in one notso well known, William of 
Wykeham, the builder of Windsor Castle, a Bishop of 
Winchester, a putter down of abuses in his time, in his 
own diocese. He founded a school at Winchester for 
seventy scholars for ever; he endowed a college at 
Oxford for seventy fellows for ever ; and he established 
a house in the neighbourhood of Winchester to provide 
a measure of beer and a sufficiency of bread to every 
one who asked it for ever; and when Mr. Emerson 
was in England he was curious to test this good man’s 
credit, and he knocked at the door, preferred his re- 
quest, and received his measure of beer and his 
quantum of bread, though its donor had been dead 
700 years ! 

We have given a slight specimen of a brilliant lec- 
ture, rather than a full report ; and the lecturer con- 
cluded by stating that he thought what England had 
gained by its material success it had lost in spiritual 
power ; that it had no ideal tendencies ; that Words- 
worth and Coleridge were better appreciated here than 
in England; to which we must say, that the first re- 
ceives all honour in England as well as here, the latter 





as much as is his due; and that Mr. Emerson himself, | 
with all his idealistic tendencies, has a growing circle 
of readers, both in England and in America.—New 
York Literary World. 

—— 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Mr W. JERDAN, so well known as the Editor of the 
Literary Gazette, came before the Court of Bankruptcy 
on the 15th ult. His debts were about 11,0001. of 
which about 3,060/. were secured. His assets were 
nil. He had sold the Literary Gazette to his son, a | 
twelvemonth since, for 1,000/., the son having himself 
taken the benefit of the Insolvent Act in 1848, He | 
stated that the profits of the Literary Gazette had been | 
2,000/. a-year twenty years ago. Now they were not 
1,000/7. a-year. The cause of its decline was the 
reduction of price, and the progress of cheap litera- 
ture. He received 8/. per week from his son for editing 
the Gazette. The gross monthly returns of the Literary 
Gazette were, in July, 1847, 1621; in December, 1847, 
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1841.; in July, 1848, 1452.; in December, 1848, 2187; | course of instruction shall include Greek and Latin, 


in February, 1849, 1791. 





His certificate was refused. | Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Moral and Mental 
Mr. Thomas Roscoe, author of “The Landscape | Philosophy, Logic, Political 


Economy, Chemistry, 


Annual, or Tourist in Italy, Spain, and Morocco,” and | Natural History, including Botany, Zoology and Geo- 
other works, has in the press a poem on the subject of | logy,—and other branches of knowledge, specially 


the Fall of Granada, entitled “ The Last of the Aben- 
cerrages ; ” 
Alfred,” and other poems. At Aberdeen, Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle has been defeated by a large majority in favour 
of Sheriff Gordon, for the dignity of Lord Rector. 
The Queen has bestowed a pension of 100. a-year on 
Mrs. Bessy Moore, wife of the celebrated poet Thomas 
Moore. The pension, as the warrant sets forth, is 
granted “in consideration of the literary merits of her 
husband and his infirm state of health.” The 
Glasgow Examiner states that Mr. Allan Glen, a 
citizen of that place, has left the greater part of his 
fortune, amounting to nearly 20,0001, for the endow- 
ment of two schools in Glasgow:—one for fifty boys, 
who are to receive clothes, books, &c.,—the other an 
industrial school for girls. These schools are to be free 
from all sectarian trammels.-——Mr. Ewart has suc- 
ceeded in carrying the second reading of his Public 
Libraries and Museums Bill. This bill has two objects 
—-to extend to the establishment of libraries the power 
which town councils already possess of making an | 
assessment for the purpose- of museums,—and to en- 
large those powers so as to include boroughs not reached 
by the existing Act. John Knox’s house, in Edin- 
burgh, having been thoroughly repaired, the legal pro- 
ceedings taken to compel its removal altogether, have 
been stayed. The Queen’s warrant has issued, filling 
up seven of the vacancies existing in the senatorial 
body of the University of London. The new senators 
are—Lord Monteagle, Lord Overstone, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. G. Cornewall Lewis, Mr. 
Henry Hallam, and Mr. George Grote. There still 
remain two vacancies to be filled up, to complete the 
full number of thirty-six, exclusive of the Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor, of which the Senate should be 
composed. During the tine weather of the past week 
Lord Ross has been able to make use of his splendid 
telescope to great advantage, and has added three new 
spiral nebula to his former important discoveries. 
The Northern Whig states, that it is in contemplation 
to make an application to Government to afford additional 
inducements to the study of scientific and practical 
agriculture in Her Majesty’s Colleges in Ireland. 
It is reported that near San Diego, at the head of the 
Gulf of California, an immense extent of the ruins of 
ancient buildings have been discovered, including tem- 
ples, stone pyramids, &c., with hieroglyphics, the 
records of a great and civilized race of inhabitants, 
who have vanished from the face of the earth. 

Very late and highly satisfactory accounts have 
within these few days been received from Mr. Layard, 
in Assyria, giving intelligence of new and important 
discoveries in the Nimroud mound, He has made fresh 
and extensive excavations in parts of the eminence not | 
yet explored, and the result has been the finding of | 
nothing less than the throne upon which the monarch, | 
reigning about 3,000 years ago, sat in his splendid 
palace. It is composed of metal and of ivory, the metal | 
being richly wrought and the ivory beautifully carved. | 
It seems that the throne was separated from the state 
apartments by means of a large curtain, the rings by 
which it was drawn and undrawn having been preserved. 
No human remains have come to light, and everything 
indicates the destruction of the palace by fire. It is 
said that the throne has been partially fused by the 
heat. Letters received by the last mail from the 
United States announce that, under the auspices of Mr. | 
Grenill, who has himself subscribed the munificent sum | 
of 6,000/., two schooners commanded by naval officers 



































| will be equipped,—and will proceed early in May, vid 


Barrow’s Straits, in search of Sir John Franklin’s mis- 
The first Metropolitan meeting of 
the Association for Diffusing Practical Knowledge, was 
held last week. In the ten months 170 lectures had 
been delivered, the average attendance at which was 
316. The association proposed to give a series of 





| similar practical lectures, simultaneously, in various 





parts of the metropolis. The trustees appointed 


under the will of the late Mr. John Owens, of Man- 
chester, who left 100,000/. for the purpose of founding 
a college for general education in that city, have issued 
their first report. 


The trustees recommend that the 


to which is added “ The Eulogy of King } 





adapted to a commercial education. It is proposed to 
appoint at once six professors whose salaries will amount 
to 1,700/., with an, additional 200/. per annum to one 
of them who is to undertake the duties of Principal. 











Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


BIRTH. 


Macreapy.—On the 24th March, at 5, Clarence-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, Mrs. Macready, of a son. 


DEATHS. 


Bernarp.—At Paris, M. Charles de Bernard, the novellist. 

Crucir1x.—Lately, in London, Dr. Crucifix, LL.D. the 
eminent freemason and founder of the “ Asylum for Dis- 
tressed and Aged Freemasons.” 

DeeERinG.—On the 2nd March, J. P. Deering, R.A., and, as 
an architect, one of the distinguished members of that 
body, better known to the public by his original family 
name of Gandy. 

Marsotin.—At Paris, M. Marjolin, professor at the faculty 
of medicine. 

Matyn.—On the 9th March, at Kentish-town, John Malyn, 
Esq., F.R.C.S., aged 48, late Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Physiology at the Westminster Hospital School of Medi- 
cine, Surgeon of the Western Dispensary, &c. 

SABATELL1.—At Florence, the 10th February, aged 78, Signor 
Sabatelli, one of the best of the Italian School of Painting. 








Harvey AnD Kine Cuartes.—The following docu- 
ment connected with the life of Harvey, the discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, has been hitherto un- 
printed and unknown. I copied them a few years ago 
from the Letter Book of the Lord Steward’s offic». 
There is some obscurity about the dates and succession 
of Harvey’s appointments, which these documents will 
serve in some measure to clear up:— Charles R.— 
Whereas wee haue beene graciously pleased to admitt 
Doctor Haruey into the place of Phisicion in ordinary to 
our royal person, our Will and Pleasure is that you give 
order for the settling a dyett of three dishes of meate a 
meale, with all incidents thereunto belonginge, upon 
him the said Dr. Haruey; and the same to begin from 
the seauenteenth day of July last past, and to continue 
during the time that the said Doctor Haruey shall 
hould and enjoy the sayd place of Phisicion in ordinary 
to our royall p’son, for wch this shal be your warrant. 
Given at our Court at Whitehall the vjth of December, 
1639.—-To our right trustie and well beloued Coun- 
cillors Sir Henry Vane and Sir Thomas Jermyn Knts., 
Treasurer and Comptroller of our Household, or to either 
of them.”—Correspondent of the Gentleman's Magazine 
(February.) 

SometTHinc New rv Gas Magine.—We are in- 


| formed that a Mr. Wilkinson, of Grimesthorpe, near 


Sheffield, has invented a gas-making apparatus that 
will producé 9,000 cubic feet of gas from one ton of 
coals, and is so constructed that any steady labourer 
may manage it with as little trouble as trimming the 
oil-lamps required to give the same amount of light. 
Mr. Wilkinson says, that good gas may be obtained at 
less than 2s. per 1,000 enbic feet.— Mining Journal. 
STRENGTH OF GuTTA PercHa TuBinc.—A trial 
of the strength of gutta percha tubing took place a few 
days ago at Stirling in the presence of a committee of 
the town council with a view to its applicability for ex- 
tinguishing fires, flushing drains, &c. The tubing, 
which was one-and-a-half inch bore, was attached to the 
water-pipes; and although the pressure of the water is 
perhaps the greatest in the kingdom (being about 450 


| feet), not the slightest effect could be perceived upon 


either the tubing or the joints, while the same pressure 
upon strong leather hose scattered the rivets in all 
directions. 

WeicutT or THe Human Brain.—The brain of 
Cuvier weighed sixty-four and a half ounces; this was 
the largest on record. That of Dr. Abercrombie was 
sixty-three ounces; that of Dupuytren, a celebrated 
surgeon of France, sixty-three and a half ounces; Dr. 
Chalmers, fifty-three ounces (skull very thick); Sir 
Walter Scott, not large, perhaps average, but not 
weighed; Lord Byron, fifty-eight ounces. 
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BOOKS, MUSIC, AND WORKS OF ART 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 

From March 1, to April 1, 1850. 


[Some errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
fucure, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 

From Messrs. Loneman and Co. 

Life and Correspondence of Andrew Combe, M.D. 

Life and Correspondence of Southey. Vol. III. 

From Messrs. SmPxKin and Co. 

Life and Death in Ireland. By Spencer T. Hall. 

Facts in Figures. 

From Mr. Joun Murray. 
Arctic Expeditions. A Lecture by Richard Weld. 
From Mr. C. Knieut. 
France and its Revolutions. By George Long. 
From Messrs. Hamiton and Co. 

National Songs. By R. W. Broomfield. 

From Messrs. CaapmMan and HALL. 

The Miser’s Daughter. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. (Cheap 
Edition.) 

From Messrs. SmitH, ELDER, and Co. 

Women in France during the Eighteenth Century, By Julia 
Kavanagh. 2 vols. 

From Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY. 
Arthur Montague. 3 vols. 
From Messrs. PICKERING. 
The Angel World. By P. J. Bailey. 
= ee of the Privy Council. A Letter by a 


ad 


aut Attempt to Elucidate Levit. xviii, 18. By H. Hayman, 
Whose Poems ? 
Barter’s Poems. 
From Mr. OLLIVIER. 
Abstract of the Constitution and Laws of the Royal Academy 
of Arts. 
The Usurer versus the Producer. By John Bell. 
Letters to the Editor of Zhe Times on the Frescoes in the 
House of Lords. 
The Error of Mistaking Net Rental. 
Sketches of Politicians. 
From Mr. Jonn CHAPMAN. 
The Temporalities of the Established Church, &c. By W. 
Beeston. 
From Mr. Ripeway. 
Letter to Lord John Russell on the Constitutional Defects of | 
the University and Colleges of Oxford. 
. From Mr. BAILirere. 
Mesmerists’ Manual. 
From Messrs. Darton and Co. 
The of Book Braiding and Embroidery. 
From Mr. CoLBurn. 

Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn. Vol. II. 
Revelations of the Life of Prince Talleyrand. Second Edition, 
From Messrs. Onr and Co. 

Chambers’s Papers for the People. Vol. I. 
From Messrs. BLAcKWoop. 
The Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 


From Messrs. Taytor and Co. 
Latham’s English Grammar for Commercial Schools. 
Railway Economy. By Dr. Lardner. 

From Mr. CuurcHiLt. 
Madeira. By Dr. Mason and J. Driver. 
From Mr. Boun. 

Auto-biography of Benjamin Franklin. (Cheap Edition.) 

From Messrs. Dutavu and Co. 
Reifen in Den Niederlanden. 
Pensive Wanderer. A Poem in Four Cantos. By Cambria’s 


Bard. 
Klopstock. Lessing and Wieland. 
From Messrs. Stums and McINTYRE. 
The Robber. By G. P. R. James. 
Mary of Burgundy. By G. P. R. James. 
From Messrs. WitLoucusy and Co. 
The Soldier’s Progress. By Sarah Symonds. 
From Messrs. Grirrin and Co. 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana (Political Economy.) 
From Mr. Newsy. 
Cireassia; or, a War in the Caucasus. By G. L. Ditson. 
From Messrs. CLowes and Sons. 
Report on a General Scheme of Extra-Mural Sepulture. By 
the Board of Health. 
From Mr, GrPin. 
The Chromo-Thermalist for March. 
From Mr. T. OCKENDEN. 
Examination Questions of Easter, 1849. 
From Mr. Z. T. Purpay. 
Thirteen Pieces of Music. 
From Messrs. Winsor and NEwrTon. 
The Art of Landscape Painting in Water Colours. 
From Mr. P. RicHaRDsoN. 
A Short Treatise on the Unequal and Disproportionate Im- 
post levied on Port Wine. 
; From Messrs. WATERLOW and Sons. 
Brief Reminiscences . Opinions in 1849 on Taxation. 


rom Mr, ALLMAN, 
A Song for Old Friends 
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THE NEW NIGHT LIGHT. 
—i 
HE ALBERT NIGHT 


LIGHTS excel all others in con- 
venience, cleanliness, simplicity, and 
safety, efficiency and economy. In boxes, 
at 6d., containing 8, 10, or 12, to burn | 
nine, seven, or five hours each. To be 
used in the Albert lamps, at 3d., 6d., 9d. 
or ls. Sold by all grocers, chymists, 
S oilmen, ironmongers, and lamp dealers 
in the kingdom. 


ARPETS. — ROYAL VICTORIA 
FELT CARPETING. The present period being pecu- 

liarly one of economy, the public should purchase this descrip- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being durability, beauty, 








and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of 


colouring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt C Carpeting being always stampe vd * Royal Victoria 
Carpeting.” It can be procured at all the respectable Carpet 
Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the principal 
Towns in the United Kingdom. 

The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, Embussed and Printed, of the newest possible 
designs, and in every variety of style and colour; thick 
Felt for Polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, 
&c., &c., likewise for Veterinary purposes ; Felt Waistcoat- 
ings, Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, 
Upholsterers, &c., &c.; Piano Felts. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Love-lane, Wood- 
street, Cheapside. 





GASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. 
DE LA MOTTE’S Nutritive, Health Restoring, ARO- 
MATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras 
tree. This Chocolate Ln 1ins the peculiar properties of the 
Sassafras root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties, The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to promote digestion, and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast and 
supper may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 
of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It has been 
found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 
| eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrotula. In 
eases of debility of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 
liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., 
and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. Soldin 


| pound packets by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, 


| Strand: also by Chemists. 








OUGH, INFLUENZA, or BRON- 
CHITIS, cured by KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Upwards of forty years’ experience has fully confirmed the 
superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 
Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other 
pulmonary maladies. They have deservedly obtained the 
high patronage of their Majesties the King of Prussia, and 
the King of Hanover; very many also of the Nobility and 
Clergy, and of the public generally, use them, under the 
recommendation of some of the most eminent of the faculty. 
They have immediate influence over the following cases :— 
Asthmatic and Consumptive Complaints, Coughs, Shortness 
of Breath, Hoarseness, &c., &c. Prepared and sold in 
Boxes, ls. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. 





Important Testimonial.—Cure of Cough after attack of 
Influenza, 
Dover, 25th February, 1848. 
Str,—Please to send to Messrs. Barclay and Sons for 
enclosure another dozen of your excellent C ‘ough Lozenges. 
Having lately had a severe attack of Influenza attended 
with violent Cough for five days, preventing my lying down 
in bed, I made trial of your Lozenges, and am happy to say, 
with the blessing of God, they proved of the greatest service, 
and their use produced almost instantaneous relief. I give 
you this intelligence from a desire that others might also be 
led to make a trial. I hope they will experience the same 
result. I remain, you ’struly, 
HAMBROOK. 
To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Canteen. 
Restoration of voice by Keating’s Cough Lozenges. 
Glasgow, 12th January, 1847. 
Sm,—TI have great pleasure in informing you of the great 
good your excellent Cough Lozenges have done me. In 
December, 1845, I caught a severe cold from riding two or 
three miles, one very wet night, which settled in my lungs, 
and quite took away my voice, so that I could not speak 
above a whisper from that time until December last. I tried 
all kinds of medicines, bus they were of no avail, I was 
then advised to try your Lozenges, which I did only to please 
my friends ; but before I had finished a 2s. 9d. tin, my voice, 
to my great joy, came back as strong as ever. 
I am, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
Thomas Keating, Esq. JAMES MARTIN. 





IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLI 


MAGNESIA. Prepared under the immediate c 

the Inventor, and established for nearly forty years b 

profession, for removing Bile, Acidities ‘and Indigestio 
storing Appeties, preserving a moderate state of the bo 

and dissolving urie acid in Gravel and Gout : also, 
| easy remedy for Sea sickness, and fur the febrile affec 

incident to childhood it is invaluable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in his Review of Dr. Mw 

| Invention —* Pellucid Solution of Magnesia. — This 
| useful and elegant preparation we have been trying for 
| months, as an aperient ant-acid in dyspeptic compl: 
attended with acidity and constipation, and with very 
benefit.” 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. says—“‘Sir J. Murray's ] 
Magnesia is a very valuable addition to our Materia Med 

Mr. Mayo.- “Tt is by far the best form in which 
medicine has been hitherto prepared for use.” 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Du 
considers “the Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray to 
very valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irnt 
or acidity of the stomach, but more particularly du 
pregnancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or 
— 

Dr. S. B. Labatt, Richard Carmichael and J. Kirby, Es 
surgeons, a Dublin, “consider the exhibition of Magi 
in solution to be an important improvement on the 
method of mechanical mixture, and particularly well ada 
to correct those acids which generally p1 ‘evail in cas 
gout, gravel, and heartburn.’ 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Me 
Guthrie, and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recomr 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger att 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

Drs. E vory, Kennedy, Beatty, Burke, of the Rifle Brig 
Comins, deputy inspector of hospitals, and surgeon Hay 
of Dublin, have given letters to the same effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy testified that this Solution fi 
soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of 
and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tende 
when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had failed 

With the Acidulated Sy rup the Fluid Magnesia forms 
most delightful of saline drinks. 

Physicians will please specify Murray’s Fluid Magnesi 
their prescriptions, to avoid the danger of adulterations 
substitutions. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North-str 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Drug, 
and Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire 
bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 1ls., and 21s. each. 

*,* The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N. B.—Be sure to ask for ** Sir James Murray’s Prep 
tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each labe 
green ink, as follows :—‘“‘ James Murray, Physician to 
Lord Lieutenant.” 








HEALTH WHERE ’T!S SOUGHT! 
TE OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CURE ( 
A DISORDERED LIVER AND STOMACH, WH 
IN A MOST HOPELESS STATE. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Ch 

Hail, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 15th of January, 1850 
To Professor Hottoway. 

Srr,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with Gx 
blessing, of restoring me to a state of perfect health, ane 
a time when I thought I was on the brink of the grave. 
had consulted several eminent doctors, who, after do 
what they could for me, stated that they considered my ¢ 
as hopeless. I ought to say that I had been suffering fr 
a Liver and Stomach complaint of long standing, wh 
during the last two years got so much worse, that every o 
considered my condition as hopeless. I, as a last resour 
got a box of your Pills, which soon gave relief, and, by p 
severing in their use for some weeks, together with rubbi 
night and morning your Ointment over my chest a 
stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone ¢ 
completely cured, and to the astonishment of myself a 
every body who knows me. 

(Signed) MATTHEW HARVEY. 

CURE OF A CASE OF WEAKNESS AND DEBILIT 
OF FOUR YEARS’ STANDING 

Extract of a Leter from Mr. William Smith, of No. 5, Lit 

Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec, 12 ,\8 
To Professor Hottoway. 

Sir,— I beg to inform you that for nearly five years 
hardly knew what it was to have a day’s health, sufferin 
from extreme weakness and debility, with constant nervot 
head-aches, giddiness, and sickness of the stomach, togethe 
with a great depression of spirits. I used to think thi 
nothing could benefit me, as I had been to many medic 
men, some of whom, after doing all that was in their powe 
informed me that they considered that I had some spin: 
complaint beyond the reach of cure, together with a ver 
disordered state of the stomach and liver, making my cas 
so complicated that nothing could be done for me. One day 
being unusually ill, and in a dejected state, I saw your Pill 
advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more perhay 
from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, however, 
soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went 0 
persevering in their use for six months, when, I am happ) 
to say, they effected a perfect cure. 

(Signed) WILLIAM SMITH. 
(frequently called EDWARD 


Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectabk 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilize: 
World, at the following prices:—ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d 
lls., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 





saving by taking the larger sizes, 


Sold at the establishment of Professor HoLttoway, 244, 
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CATALOGUE OF SCOTT’S WORKS AND LIFE. 





The Proprietor of these Writings beg to announce that they have just prepareda COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
containing the fullest information regarding all the various Editions of 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS AND LIFE. 


Copies may be had on application to any Bookseller in Town or Country. 
The Trade can be supplied with any quantity for distribution on application to their Correspondentsin London cr Edinburgh. 


ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London. 





CHEAP EDITION OF MR. AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 
Now ready, complete in Two Volumes, 


THE TOWER OF LONDON, 


Price ls. each, boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth. 





Also by the same Author, price ls. boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth, 


WINDSOR CASTLE. | MISER’S DAUGHTER. 
ROOKWOOD. | CRICHTON. 


On the 17th of April will be published, Vol. I. of 


SAINT JAMES’S. 


The next Volume ,containing the Conclusion of SAINT JAMES’S, and AURIOL, will be ready on the 27th of April, 
price ls. boards, or Is. 6d. cloth. 


London: CHapMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I 


MR. ELIOT WARBURTON'S NEW ROMANCE. REGINALD HASTINGS, 


A Tale of the Troubles in 164— 


II 


MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN LADY. 


Comprising full’and interesting details of the late events in Hungary. By THERESA PULSZKY. With an Historical 
Introduction by FRANCIS PULSZKY, late Under-Secretary of State to Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary. 
2 vols. 21s, bound. 

Ill. 


PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION. 
By the Author of “ The Discipline of Life.” 
“In the School of Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austin, and Miss Ferrier, has the noble and talented author of these volumes 


(Lady Ponsonby), studied with profit; and we cordially recommend these new scenes in the Discipline of Life, for their 
truthfulness, their nature, and their accurate delineation of character.”’—Britannia. 


lV. 
LEAVES FROM A LADY’S DIARY 
OF HER TRAVELS IN BARBARY. 
2 vols. 21s. bound. 


THE SCOTTISH CAVALIER. 


An Historical Romance. By JAMES GRANT, Esq., Author of “The Gordon Highlanders,” &c. 3 vols. 


VI. 
REVELATIONS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
By M. COLMACHE, Private Secretary to the Prince. Second and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 10g. 6d. bound. 
“A complete Boswell sketch of the greatest diplomatist of the age.”’— Sunday Times. 


VII. 


SAM SLICK’S OLD JUDGE; 


OR, LIFE IN 


1 vol, 10s. 6d. bound, 


A COLONY. 
Cheap Edition. 


The New Edition of 


BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1850 


Is now ready at all the Booksellers. Revised and Corrected throughout to the Present Time, from the Personal Commu- 
nications of the Nobility, &c., in 1 yol., with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c., 38s, bound, 





Just published, 
OX AND LLOYD’S LAW AND 


PRACTICE OF THE COUNTY COURTS, now com- 
pleted in one thick volume, and comprising, in the form ofa 
regular Treatise, all the Cases decided in the Superior Courts, 
and in the County Courts to this time; with all the Statutes, 
Rules, Forms, Fee Tables, &. By EDWARD W. COX 
and MORGAN LLOYD, Esgqrs., Barristers-at-Law. Price 
21s. boards; 21s. 6d. cloth; 23s. half-bound; 24s. bound 
and 25s, 6d. interleaved. 

N.B.—An Appendix Volume may be had, on order, con- 
taining a complete Index to the County Courts; the 
Parishes comprised in every District, with their distances 
from the Court Town; the Officers, Practitioners, &c., 
price 3s. boards. 





Proposals for the Publication of a series of 

EPORTS OF CASES ARGUED 

and decided in all the Courts of Law and Equity, 

relating to the Law of JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. Edited 

by EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and re- 
ported by the following Gentlemen : 

House of Lords and Privy Council, by W. H. Bennet, 

Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Equity Covrts. 


Lord Chancellor's Court, by RichaBD GRIFFITHS WELFORD, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Rolls Court, by J. Macavtay, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Vice Chancellor of England's Court, by GEO. GOLDSMITH, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Vice Chancellor Knight Bruce’s Court, by Gro. §. ALLNUTT, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Vice Chancellor Wigram’s Court, by W. H. Bennet, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Common Law Courts. 

Queen’s Bench, by ADAM BiTTLESTON, Esq., and Pavt Pare 
NELL, Esq., Barristers-at-Law. 

Court of Common Pleas, by Joun THompson, Esq., and 
Daniet THomas Evans, Esq., Barristers at-Law. 

Court of Exchequer, by FREDERICK Baltvey,. Esq., and 
Morecan Ltoyp, Esq., Barristers-at-Law. 

Bail Court, by T. W. SaunpeRs, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Nist Privs AND CiRcuITs. 


Northern Circuit, York and Liverpool, by T. CAMPBELL 
Foster, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Midland Circuit, by A. Birtixston, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Western Circuit, by Epwarp W. Cox, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law 


Norfolk Circuit, by Joan B. Dasent, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Oxford Circuit, by J. E. Davis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

South Wales Circuit, by D.T. Evans, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Sittings at Nisi Prius after Term, by various Gentlemen. 

Registration Appeals in the Common Pleas, by J. THOMPSON 
and D. T. Evans, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. 

The Written Judgments are reported verbatim in Short- 
Hand, by Mr. H. Grecory, Short-Hand Writer. 

The novelty and great and growing importance of this 
branch of the Law have suggested the probable utility to 
Boards of Directors, Counsel, Solicitors, and Officers of 
Companies, of a complete and authentic Collection of all the 
Cases relating to them as they are decided in all the Courts 
of Law and Equity, in a form in which they may be pre- 
served for reference without the cost of purchasing, and the 
inconvenience of searching, the whole body of Reports 
through which they are now scattered, and where they can 
only be procured by the purchase of the whole. 

It is proposed to commence them from the Ist of January, 
1850, and to issue them in Parts, price 5s. 6d. each, which 
will be forwarded to the Subscribers by post, Parp. 

It is impossible to calculate precisely the number of Parts 
that will be annually required to contain them, as the 
Reports will necessarily vary in number and length, but it 
is expected that four or five per annum will suffice. 

To be in royal octavo, and in size and typography pre- 
cisely similar to the regular Reports. 

The Work will not be undertaken unless 200 Subscribers 
are previously promised ; therefore, those who are willing to 
make trial of it, are requested at once to notify their purpose 
to the Publisher. 


Published by Jonn Crockrorp, Law Times Office, London 

















NEW DISCOVERY — 
Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, 
has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; 
_— will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication : and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 
52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 
aan 
Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun Crocxrorp, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Monday, the Ist day of April, 1850, 














